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GOLDEN PETTEES. 



CHAPTER I. 



The researches of Mr. Alderwinkle proved 
highly successful, and he had soon to report 
the discoyery of three out of the four tomb- 
stones required to substantiate Oswald Bamard*s 
Claim to the baronetcy ; and with this satisfactory 
Information the Commissioner returned to town. 

Mr. Alderwinkle, like many others of his spe- 
cieSy had a bad memory in respect of his own 
peccadilloes ; and as his conscience, tlierefore, 
did not distress him with condemnation, he con- 
cluded that others would be equally lenient and 
forgetfuL Under this impression he presented 
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himself at the office of Mr. Daw, with the Inten- 
tion of employing that gentleman's good offices 
to find him some suitable engagement when bis 
present voyage of discovery should have ended. 

A Clerk at Bedford Eow, having written the 
somewhat difficult name of Alderwinkle on a 
slip of paper — ^as is customary in some of the 
abodes of the priests of Themis, — ^and carried 
it in to the sanctum of the office, returned to 
say, that Mr. Daw was too much engaged at 
present to see Mr. Alderwinkle. 

"Well, he won*t be more than a couple of hours 
or so, I suppose," said the Commissioner, in a 
Yoice loud enough to reach the ears of bis late 
brotber-in-law ; " and, as Fve nothing particular 
to do, I'U wait." Mr. Alderwinkle knew there 
was no escape for Mr. Daw but up the chimney, 
as the window in bis room was barred, and there 
was bat one door. 

**You don*t object to smoking here, do you, 
sir ? " asked Mr. Alderwinkle. 
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" I don't in the least," said the clerk, rather 
favourably impressed by the Commissioner's 
" cheek " ; " but the governor does." 

** Well, I should ha' thought anything was 
better than the smell of these fusty papers, and 
parchment that's got a little too high from keep- 
ing. I once saw a lease crawl right across a 
highly respectable solicitor's table ! " said the 
Commissioner. 

It is a remarkable fact, but no class of men 
are so easily moved to laughter, or are so gene- 
rous in their reception of the mildest of jokes, as 
underpaid clerks, and theatrical supemumeraries. 
We remember seeing an entire army of the 
latter thrown into convulsions when the trea- 
surer of a great theatre announced his inability 
to pay their salaries. That's a fact, incredible 
as it may seem ; and Mr. Alderwinkle's tarra- 
dille so tickled Mr. Daw's copying squad that 
they laughed in platoon for nearly a niinute. 

The Commissioner, meantime, proceeded to fiU 

B 2 
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bis pipe; and then inquired, in the same loud 
voice as before, for *'some gent to oblige bim 
witb a light;" adding tbereto a request tbat 
" tbe oflSce boy migbt be allowed to run to the 
Corner for six penny worth of cold gin-and- water." 

Mr. Daw understood tbe meaning of tbe Com- 
missioner's manoeuvres, and concluded it was 
better to bring on an immediate engagement 
tban to bave bis main body demoralised by tbe 
enemy ; and be, tberefore, opened bis door, and 
Said, in tbe gentlest of tones, 

" I am disengaged now, Mr. Alderwinkle ; 
please to come in.'' 

Tbe Commissioner instantly retumed bis pipe 
and bis sixpence to bis pocket, and accepted 
Mr. Daw's invitation witb sucb a beaming smile 
upon bis face, tbat a stranger to tbe two men 
would never bave tbougbt tbat an onfriendly 
word bad passed between tbem. 

" You baven't burried your business upon my 
account, I bope ? " asked Alderwinkle. 
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"Not much," Said Daw. "Now what has 
brought you here ? " 

" Harry no man*s cattle, you may have an ass 
of your own, Isaac," replied Alderwinkle, seeing 
the course the conversation was likely to take. 
Fve come to teil you that my job with the 
Barnards will be finished in another month at 
most." 

" WeU ? " 

'' And then I shall be out of coUar again. You 
must find me something to do, if you please; 
and " 

" Must I ? " Said Daw. '* I don't quite recog- 
nise the Obligation.*' 

" You don't mean to say, Isaac Daw, that you 
intend cutting me adrift now that — ^you have no 
further claims upon me ? '' 

"Yes — ^after your last escapade it won't be 
convenient— I mean prudent — to know you. 
Better be piain with one another." 

" Oh, certainly. You seem to be in earnest. 
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I didn't think you was when we parted, a time 
ago. But you do mean to cut me ? " 

** Well — ^yesL — ^I wouldn't stand in your way of 
employment— - " 

" Oh, thank you for nothing/' said the Com- 
missioner. " Poor Carry always said you were a 
cold-hearted brüte, and that we had been fools in 
what we did " 

" Why ? You had your commission, — that was 
all you cared for, — and she was made an honest 
woman, as she desired to be." 

"And was — without your making, Mr. Daw. 
Don t grin in that way, or I shall be tempted to 
dash my fist in your face, and spoil your grin- 
ning! " said the Commissioner, greatly excited; 
for loafer as he was, he had loved — ^in his savage 
way — ^his sister Carry. 

Mr. Daw looked Alderwinkje calmly in the 
face as he Struck his table bell. As soon as a 
clerk answered it Mr. Daw said, 

" Leave that door open, and one of you come 
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into this room. Now, sir, perhaps you will re- 
peat your last Observation." 

** Certainly/' replied the Commissioner, under- 
standing the meaning of bis friend; ''I was 
saying, gentlemen, tbat Mr. Daw was the most 
right bonoorable genüeman tbat ever set bis 
respectable foot inside the Old Bailey ; and tbat 
it must be quite wortb your wbile to serve bim 
for nothing — only for honour of the connec- 
tion." 

" Will you be good enough to leave this room, 
sir ? " asked Daw, quietly. 

" Well — upon reflection — ^I think I will. Wbat 
I could say will keep " 

" Say wbat you please, sir ! " replied Daw, 
losing command of bimself. " Say it at Charing 
Gross, if you like." 

*' No thank 'e," said the Gommissioner, rising, 
and sticking bis hat on one side of bis head. 
"Tbat situaüon's too noisy and windy, Mr 
Daw. When I do make my oration there shall 
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be listeners as will hear, and not hear much to 
yoar advantage I Good day, gentlemen ; I shall 
be at the corner for the next hour, and if any of / 
you feel thirsty after this exciting interview, I 
shall be happy to stand an alleviator." 

Having pulled on bis gloves, buttoned bis 
coat, and patted bis broad cbest, as tbougb to 
satisfy bimself of tbe State of bis stamina, Mr. 
Alderwinkle walked out of tbe ofl&ce, winking 
condescendingly at tbe clerks, wbo bad evidently 
enjoyed tbe fun. 

" Never bring tbat man's name to me again," 

Said Mr. Daw. ** I won't see bim— tbe vagabond 

actually tbreatened me witb violence, but was too 

cunning to repeat it before witnesses. Mind — 

make a mem. in your diary to tbat effect, Mr. 
Grimston." 

Witb one accord all tbe Clerks appeared to 

make " mems." of tbeir principal's injunction, 

and after a sbort time tbe office retamed to its 

usual quiet — tbe only sound breaking tbe still- 
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ness being the scratching and spurting of the 
busy goose-quills. 

The Commissioner's coolness was only as- 
sumed; and we regret having to record of one 
who had such tender regards for an erring sister, 
that, as he took his way to the comer, he bound 
himself by the roundest of oaths to much future 
wickedness. 

Mr. Alderwinkle's mortuary labours were con- 
fined to one county, and it chanced to be the 
same which had the advantage of having Mr. 
Perryonet's talented travelling Company as the 
exponents of the British drama, and when he 
resumed his meditation among the tombs he 
found himself in the same town as the players. 

As he had become dissatisfied with his recep- 
tion in the Commercial rooms, from one of which 
he had been rather unceremoniouslyreqaested to 
withdraw, the Commissioner — having not much 
pride of place — had proposed to take up his 
quarters in a small iun near to the theatre, in the 
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expectation, possibly, of renewing his acquaintance 
with Mr. Perryonet. It was late in the evening 
wheu he arrived at Bogely, and some time after 
the perfonnances at the theatre had commenced ; 
and being fatigued with his journey, and hungry 
also, he ordered tea, supplemented by ham and 
eggs, intending to stimulate digestion by a 
stronger potation than "the cup which cheers 
but not inebriates," — a quotation possibly used 
before. 

He had just compounded his " digester/' as 
he called a steaming glass of brandy-and-water, 
when he was startled by the cry of " Fire," in 
the Street. There is no single word, perhaps, 
which commands such universal attention as that 
Word "Fire," and before the cry had been re- 
peated a dozen times half the population of 
Bogely was in the street, or looking out of doors 
and Windows. 

Alderwinkle was soon among the throng about 
the inn, and leamed that the theatre of poor 
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Perryonet was in a blaze. Without waiting for 

his hat he hastened in the direction of the fire, 

» 
and soon perceived thatthe " devouring element" 

had füll possession of the ignoble structure, which, 

being constructed of most inäammable materials, 

was now ablaze from end to end. The sun-dried 

canvas and slender rafters vanished rapidly ; and 

then the daubs of seenery, the stage and benches, 

contributed to increase the fire. The poor actors 

in their parti-coloured clothes^ and painted faces, 

showed strangely amid the glare of the buming 

ruins, as they strove to rescue some theatrical 

valuable or other from the flames. The crowd 

of boys and boorish fellows, now coUected, showed 

no sympathy with the sufferers, bat shouted and 

yelled as they would have done at an extempo- 

rised bonfire. Yet all — or nearly all — ^Mr. Perry- 

onet's worldly goods were going to destruction, 

and with them the daily br^ad of a score of 

fellow-creatures. 

At last, above the unfeeling merriment of 
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the crowd, was heard the voice of Mr. Per- 
ryonet. 

" Where is the doctor's ? Take me to the 
doctor's.*' 

The mob made an opening, and the wretched 
man, in his comic singer's dress, — ^his face gro- 
tesquely painted — came, bearing in his arms a 
young girl, whose burnt clothes and look of pain 
showed that she had fallen a victim to the 
fire. 

As Ferryonet staggered on it was piain that he 
was gradaally succumbing to exciteiiient and the 
weight of his burthen; but none offered help, 
until Alderwinkle saw him, and exclaimed : 

** Here, give the girl to me ! Some one fetch 
a doctor. You, Ferryonet, come with me to the 
inn, — ^the girl will want a bed. — Give her to 
me. 

** Thanks — whoeVer you are. Be careful of 
her," and yielding the girl to the care of Alder- 
winkle, Ferryonet foUowed after them, every moan 
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of the poor girl bringing an expression of agony 
into bis painted face. 

Wben Alderwiukle reacbed tbe inn be made at 
once for tbe bedroom be bad secured for bimself, 
calling for ligbts, and reiterating bis demands 
for tbe doctor. 

Tbere were soon ligbts euougb in tbe room, 
and a sorry sigbt presented itself. Tbe fire bad 
been very merciless ; and Perryonet tbrew bim- 
self on bis knees beside tbe bed, weeping as a 
man may weep for tbe woman be loves. He was 
to bave been married in anotber week to Eosa 
Melville, tbe poor creature now, bappily for a 
time, insensible to even bis voice. He bad 
looked forward to ber loving companionsbip as 
a blessing wbicb bis life bad never known, and 
be knew, also, bow dear be bad become to ber 
wbobad no otber protector, friend, nor counsellor. 
It was not ber pretty face, ber graceful form, tbat 
bad toucbed bis beart, but be bad found in ber 
bis ideal of a gentle, loving woman. 
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** His ideal ! A strolling player's ideal ! 
Bosh." As you will. But we have known 
" truth to be stranger than fiction" sometimes. 

When the doctor had examined his patient he 
shook his head gravely before proceeding to alle- 
viate, as best he could, her suffering ; and then, 
after much persuasion, induced Mr. Perryonet 
to leave her to the care of a nurse, and en- 
deavour to compose himself, if possible,* to 
rest. 

Mr. Alderwinkle, having ordered a liberal 
supply from the bar to the bedroom of Mr. 
Perryonet, kindly oflFered to be his watcher and 
comforter. 

" This is a sad Job," he said. " I suppose you 
are not insured ? " 

*'No — no; but I should not grieve much for 

my pecuniary losses were it not — were she " 

but the words grew too big for utterance, and 
nearly choked him. 

** Oh, yes — I understand. Poor thing ! *' said 
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the Commissioner. " She was a bit of a favourite 
of yoursv" 

" She was, indeed, Mr. Alderwinkle/' replied 
Perryonet. " Her father was the only real friend 
I had in the profession. He, like myself, had 
been gently nurtured, and — ^well, there is no use 
denying it — we had better have * stuck to our lasts.' 
The State of the drama is not favoarable for the 
advancement of mere merit. Garrick would have 
been nobody had he Kved now." 

"Dare say not," remarked Alderwinkle. "A 

fellow has to look nine ways for Siinday, now-a- 
days. Who the devil would have thought that I 

should have been employed in hunting up 

Well, it's no use growling, Here's your health, 

and the young un's there. Let's wish her soon 
about again." 

'' I am afraid that's past hope ! " replied Perry- 
onet, -with a deep sigh. '' The doctor almost said 
as much, and — ^we were to have been married next 
week." 
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" Married ? Eeally ! " replied the Commis- 
sioner, opening his eyes, adding, as though to 
account for his surprise, ** Why, you're a much 
older party than she, I should say." 

" Yes. She is eighteen, I am thirty-one. She 
did not regard that as an objection. Oar rela- 
tion towards each other was peculiar. Her 
father — ^like myself — ^had oflFended most of his 
friends when he took to the stage, and having 
assumed a name — Melville was his professional 
appellation — ^he was soon lost to his family — as 
much, sir, as though he had been dead." 

" I don't care for family, I don't,'' said Alder- 
winkle. " There never was but one of mine that 
I cared for or who cared for me ! IVe just found 
that out.— Well, sir ? '' 

"When Melville was almost at his worst he 
sent for me, and — it was quite a scene for a 
drama — told me that he was sure he was dying, 
and that his daughter Eosa alone made him 
wish to live. What could I do but take the cue ? 
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I grasped bis band in mine, and promised bim 
on tbe bonour of a man — on tbe word of a 
brotber mason — to watcb over ber as long as 
sbe needed a protector." 

"Bravo!'' said Alderwinkle, clapping bis 
bands, ratber carried away by Perryonet's decla- 
mation, and tbe brandy-and-water, perbaps. 

" Well, to make brief my narrative," continued 
Perryonet, " poor Melville died ; and bis funeral 
— bigbly respectable, featbers and two mutes, — 
was provided by tbe members of tbe Company to 
wbicb be was attacbed ; and wben all was over, 
and I re&ected on my promise, I became some« 
wbat embarrassed as to tbe course I sbould 

« 

take. Tbe manager's daugbter was jealous — 
professionally jealous — of Bosa; and tbat was 
made so evident tbat I could not besitate to 
advise my youtbful protegee ' to seek fresb fields 
and pastures new.' But wbere ? Ay, tbere was 
tbe rub, as Sbakspeare says." 

** Tbe wbat ? " asked Alderwinkle, wbo was 

VOL. III. C 
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rather Struck by the evidence of Shakspeare's 
knowledge of whist. 

'^I mean, there was the difficulty. At that 
time I had just commenced management. An 
aunt had left me an hundred pounds, which I 
had invested in — ^what is now a ruin ! Which, I 
may say, 'has dissolved, and not left a wrack 
behind ! ' '' 

" Oh, ah ! *' Said Alderwinkle. " Tve seen that 
toast and sentiment on a chimney omament — a 
party leaning on a German stove, pointing to a 
bill of the play " 

" Shakspeare, — once like me *a brief chronicle 

of the time ' in which he lived. Well, sir, Miss 

Melville elected to share the fortunes of her 
unworthy guardian. It was then that I began 

to leam the value of the treasure confided to 
my care." 

And then Mr. Perryonet's love became elo- 
quent, and he uttered what he believed to be 
honest truth, and which, perhaps, none could 
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have gainsaid who biad known, intimately, the 
poor girl who had soffered so much that she was 
then scarcely conscious of her suffering. When 
they discovered how truly they loved each other, 
the disparity of years was forgotten, or disre- 
garded rather, and they arranged to be mar- 
ried. 

Whether Mr. Alderwinkle did not care much 
for love stories, or whether Mr. Perryonet leffc 
him more than his fair share of the drinkables, 
is hardly a matter worthy of inquiry, but he 
nodded much more frequently than an acquies- 
cence with the Speaker required ; and Mr. Perry- 
onet was too grateful for the kindness which he 
had shown not to, literally, set his mind at 
rest. 

"I have done," he said. "'Thine eyes are 

heavy, and thou fain would'st sleep/ and so, good 

night, or rather morning." Then, turning his 

face from the üght, he happily, after a time, went 

to sleep also. 

c 2 
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As the Theatre Boyal and all its appurtenances 
were destroyed, there was no prospect of further 
employment for Mr. Perryonet's Company in 
Bogely. They gladly, therefore, accepied the 
amount of a subscription raised by a few kind 
people in the town, and, taking farewell of their 
manager, departed in search of other engage- 
ments. 

A very few ponnds remained to Mr. Perryonet, 
but with these he honourably discharged certain 
small Claims on the management, and then, 
dark as the future seemed, did not despair ; but, 
with patient resignation, waited the change which 
he knew to be inevitable. 

The little town of Bogely was blessed (or 
otherwise) by one of those non-remarkable per- 
sons, who; having convinced themselves that 
their own mode 6f thought and course of action 
are the correct ones, make it their daily duty to 
interfere with their neighbours, and, if possible, 
constrain them to travel in the same groove, or 
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presumptuously fore-doom them to utter smash 
and destruction should they elect to take a line 
of their own. 

Mrs. Straitley was a model of all the pro- 
prieties of life — a sort of human Chronometer, 
that kept such exact time that neither the 
sorrows nor joys of this wicked world made her 
lose or gain a second in a twelvemonth. She 
rose from her bed (we speak on the averment of 
the late Mr. Straitley, grocer, and proprietor of 
the sand hills in the neighbourhood of Bogely) 
— she rose, took her meals, walked, and retired 
to rest at stated periods, observing the same 
moment of time for each Operation. She was 
always dressed in sad-coloured clothes, having a 
sad-coloured face, and hair of that peculiar neu- 
tral tint which may be called sad-coloured also. 
Her objection to gay garments, and to those who 
wore them, was so openly expressed, that many 
people wondered she allowed the bright flowers 
to grow in her garden. She was, invariably, so 
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tremendously neat and clean that the flies seemed 
to respect her, and the father of " smuts *' never 
allowed one to settle upon her snow-white cam- 
bric neckerchief. The narrow border of her cap 
was almost painfully erimped, whilst at her other 
extremity the spotless brilliancy of her thick- 
soled shoes would have made the fortunes of 
many Days and many Martms, had the uncon- 
scious World known of the composition that pro- 
duced it, which was prepared from a family recipe. 
She was, also, an uncommonly good woman (in 
her own opinion), and being most desirous to 
bring every one np to her own Standard of ex- 
cellence she devoted much of her time to her 
poorer neighbours, and would probably have 
done them much better service had she taken a 
more cheerful view of life and its duties. As it 
was, she would have made this good world as 
sad-coloured as herseif; and her disciples, it was 
supposed, would have coUapsed outright, but for 
the stimulating influence of the ounces of tea she 
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left with her tracts, and which were maliciously 
Said to bie old shop samples, or portions of an 
article which the late Mr. Straitley had fouiid to 
be unsaleable. We know to the contrary, and 
that the tea was as honest a rough-flavoured 
Bohea as China ever exported to England ! 

When Mrs. Straitley heard of the calamity 
which had befallen Perryonet and his Company, 
she had much self-communion before she could 
bring herseif to believe that it was her duty to 
interest herseif in their behalf; as she had her 
own opinions of actors and their craft, which it 
woold be hardly fair to the histrionic profession 
to propagate. But the lamentable condition of 
the poor actress — she had heard of her from the 
doctor — ^touched her womanly feelings, and she 
determined forthwith to visit her. 

When she did so — and it was not until after 
some slight hesitation on the part of Perryonet 
that she was permitted to see Bosa — Mrs. 
Straitley succeeded, from her mistaken benevo- 
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lence and belief in her own perfeetion,to leave 
ihe poor sufferer in greater distress than at her 
introduction ; and which the half-crown and 
couple of tracts left upon the bed did not serve 
to mitigate. 

Perryonet was greatly annoyed when he found 
what had been the object of Mrs. Straitley's 
Visit, and blamed himself for permitting it. 

" You will not let that person see me again/' 
Bosa Said. " She is, no doubt, a very good 
woman, and means kindly, bat she has talked to 
me in such a way — so unlike what I have heard 
from my father and from you of the goodness 
and mercy of God — ^that I do not wish to see 
her again." 

" I thought from her appearance/' said Per- 
ryonet, " I was wrong in letting her go to 
you.'^ 

" Surely, Willie, the hard life I have led, in 
striving to earn an honest living, is not so 
utterly wicked as she says it is ; or why do so 
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many people patronise it, and give such honour 
to some of the profession ? '* 

" My dear," said Perryonet, taking her hand — 
the fire had spared one — "my dear, our pro- 
fession, when honourably pursued, is as honest 
and praiseworthy as any other ; quite so, as we 
only *murder in jest/ you know. But there are 
some who are sufficiently described as bigots, 
and who, in the pride of their own righteousness, 
condemn us, knowing nothing, nothing whatever 
about US but from the traditions of tlie con- 
venticle/' 

"I hope so," Said Bosa, gravely. 

" Believe so, my dear ; you will — ^you will know 
it should we ever achieve a London success." 

Poor fellow ! his füll heart chided him for 
his duplicity. He went on : 

"You were bom, as it were, in a theatre; 
your small earnings helped to provide comforts for 
a sick mother first, and then for a sick father. 
Your life, short as it is, has been one of constant 
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»• 

toil, and many privations, such as those who 
condemn yoa would possibly have hesitated to 
encounter." 

Bosa pressed the speaker's band as though to 
thank him for bis words of comfort. 

" Yes, dear, I speak truly, and you bave done 
more ; you bave belped by your professional 
talent to ligbten the cares of many, no doubt, 
wbo bave sougbt amusement in tbe tbeatre. 
You may bave done more, for we are told, — 



*' ' That guilty creatnres, sitting at a play, 
Have by the very cuiming of the sceue 
Been strack so to the soul, that presently 
They have proclaimed their malefactious. 
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" I never remember to bave produced such an 
effect,'' Said Bosa, smiling sadly. " Go on ; I 
like to bear you talk as you do now/' 

" I sbould bave merely added, tbat it is no 
proof tbat we are not deserving because we are 
ill rewarded; the greatest benefactors of our race 
bave been tbe same. There are good and bad 
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amoDgst US as among other professions, and our 
failings are more open to Observation than others 
are. Our virtues are not so ; we are observant 
of our domestic duties, we practise cbarity, and 
we have religious convictions." 

" But she denied all that/' said Bosa. 

'* Then she denied the truth, not knowing 
what we are. She presumes to judge, not 
fearing to be judged.' 

" I remember poor papa saying that he never 
went to church because he had been preached 
out of it." ' 

"I remember the occasion," said Perryonet. 
" I was with him when a clergyman preached at 
US and our profession. He took upon himself to 
be accuser, first witness, judge, and executioner ; 
and in the course of his sermon distributed as 
much red fire as would have served a panto- 
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mime." 



Poor Kosa smiled, and said, " My visitor was 
very liberal in that respect to our profession/' 
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" My dear/' replied Perryonet, gently pressing 
Bosa's band, *^ we are as erring as the rest of 
mankind, but we are invited to tbe same repent- 
ance, and tbe same forgiveness, as tbat good 
lady wbo bas brougbt berself to believe tbat tbe 
Book of Life was written only to be read tbrougb 
ber spectacles. Sbe is a buman judge, and talks 
of justice and vengeance. Her judge and ours 
promises mercy and forgiveness." 

" I bave beard poor papa talk as you do now, 
wben be was in bis last iUness. He mast bave 
believed wbat be said, or be would not bave died 
so bappily. I am mucb easier now, dear Willie. 
Do not let tbat woman come to me again." 

" Sbe sbaU not." 

And Perryonet kept bis promise; and wben 
tbat lady called again, be told ber, quite gently, 
tbat be must decline admitting ber to bis 
friend. 

" Are you aware of tbe responsibility you are 
incurring in refusing tbat poor creature tbe 
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opportunity of consolation ?" asked Mrs. Straitley, 
astounded at the rejection of her ^ood offices. 
" I am/' replied Perryonet, genüy but firmly. 

" And as we differ so widely " 

*' I should trust so ! But I believe the girl is 
dying." 

" And I fear so," said Perryonet, very sadly. 
" And yet you refuse her such consolation — " 
" As you are likely to afford her, madam ; yes." 
'' And let her die like a heathen ? *' 
" She will not do so, die when she may. She 
is content to believe with those good meu, who 
proved their faith at the stake and the fire, 
where confession should be made and pardon 
will be found. I believe you mean well, madam, 
and so I thank you ; thank you for what I now 
retum, and which may be — will be, I have no 
doubt, in your hands — of Service to others." 

Mr. Perryonet — " the profession " was coming 
out a little now — ^with his very best Charles 
Surface manner, returned the money and the 
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tracts which had been considerately left on 
Bosa's bed. 

Mrs. StraiÜey was so confounded by all tliis — 
she could not be aDgry — she could not be per- 
sistent. She could not refuse to take back what 
was her own, and she could not at last do any- 
thing more than wish Mr. Perryonet "a good 
moming." 

There had been times when Mr. Perryonet 
had despaired of advancement in his profession, 
and as he had become an actor less from the 
love of display than from an eamest admiration 
of the noble drama of his country, he had 
thought, as it would be impossible for him to 
return to the drudgery of a lawyer's office^ what 
other occupation appeared to be open to him. 
As he had always been a contemplative and 
somewhat serious young man, until the fascina- 
tions of the stage won him to accept all the con- 
ditions of an actor's life, he had more than once 
looked to populär preaching as a means of eidst- 
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ence. With this view he had read at intervals 
more books of divinity than generally gaiu the 
attention of ordinary readers, and hence Mrs. 
Straitley's astonishment and confusion. But 
Perryonet found his own opinions so opposed to 
sectanan bigotry, that he could not attach himself 
to any of the existing denominations, and had 
not sufficient confidence or enthusiasm to start 
one of his own in the Theatre Boyal on such 
days as it was not devoted to secular uses. 
Besides, he found upon inquiry that there was 
rather a glut of populär actors in the clerical 
profession, and so he trusted to the poetic drama 
and Comic singing. 

We should not have mentioned this phase of 
Mr. Ferryonet*s character had it not helped to 
strengthen the prompt resolution of his honour, 
änd which made him do an act of justice to 
another when, possibly, he might have benefited 
himself by a judicious silence except to the 
wrong*doer. 
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Mrs. Straitley^s prognostication and Perry- 
onet's fears were fulfiUed in a few days, and 
eessation of pain told that Bosa's death was 
approaching. 

" Willie, dear," she said, in a sweet, low voice, 
"what did the doctor say to you outside the 
door?" 

Ferryonet covered his face with his hands, and 
rested them on his knees. 

" I understand — I know that I am dying, and 
am thankful that all pain has left me, that I may 
think only of the change which is at hand.^ 

Perryonet could only utter her name, " Kosa ! 
dear, dear Bosa!'' and kiss her hand. 

"I shall die happy, Willie, for I know that 
after a time you will think of me as I shall he — 
at rest, always at rest — and that your love for 
me will never change, and perhaps I shall know 
it does not." 

*' O, never ! never ! never change '* 

"You will know that mine for you cannot 
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alter — as I shall die loving you — for all your 
good to me, and to my poor father. We should 
have been happy, I think, WiUie " 

But Perryonet's burst of passionate grief 
stopped her, and her strength was failing her. 

After a little time she said — 

'* We will talk no more of the past, or what 
might have been, Willie. I feel my strength is 
going fast — Pray for me." And so, with her 
hand clasped between his, they prayed together 
until, after a few deep sighs, his voice was heard 
alone. 



VOL. III. 



CHAPTER IL 



The doctor's bill and the faneral expenses of 
Bosa nearly constuned all Ferryonet's small stock 
of money, but the Commissioner, with a liberality 
not uncommon with men who get their money 
as irregnlarly as he did, insisted on lending the 
ruined manager a few pounds. 

Perryonet accepted the loan, having as he be- 
lieyed discovered the means of making ample 
compensation to the lender, even if he should 
fall for a time to repay him in money. 

As another day or two promised to complete 
Mr. Alderwinkle's business at Bogely, he ar- 
ranged to meet Perryonet on his retum to town. 
Consequently, after the lapse of a week, Mr. 
Alderwinkle received a visit from his debtor, and 
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was much smprised to see what a change a few 
days had made in him. He had resumed a cos* 
turne similar to that he wore when we first met 
him^ and indeed it might have been the same 
well-wom suit and shining hat preserved carefolly 
through the intervening years. But there was 
such a look of settled sorrow in his face> that 
Alderwinkle found it difficult to associate with 
its present aspect the heroic or the comic which 
he had seen it assume in the days of Mr. 
Perryonet's professional glory. 

'^I have not come to discharge my debt, at 
present," he said ; "I will sliortly — at least so 
much of it as I can by the repayment of the 
money, but there are other obligations, Mr. 
Alderwinkle '* 

" There, now don't name them," interrupted 
the Commissioner. " IVe had too much rough- 
ing myself not to feel for another in Queer street. 
Come, sit down, and have an * alleviator/ " 

Mr. Perryonet did not decline the Commis- 
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sioner*s hospitality, as he had walked far and had 
dined sparingly. 

After some ordinary talk, Mr. Perryonet said, 
" When we first met — I mean lately — ^you might 
have observed that I was Struck with the singu- 
larity of your name." 

"Indeed, I didn't notiee it." 

" I fancied then that it was connected with 
some peculiar circumstances which had come to 
my knowledge." 

As Mr. Perryonet paused, the Commissioner 
said " Indeed *' again, as he was aware that his 
name had been more than once in his stränge 
career connected with peculiar circumstances, 
and some not altogether of a favourable character. 

" Had you a relative named Susan Hobbs ? " 
asked Perryonet, with his old legal manner. 

" Yes, I had a sort of relative. She was my 
mother*8 twenty-second cousin, or something of 
that sort," replied the Commissioner, rather re- 
lieved. 
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"Did ßhe leave you a legacy, you or your 
sister ? " 

*' Well, yes, I suppose it may be called a 
legacy, bat it came to us as a gift ; a gift made 
when she was croaking," replied the Commis- 
sioner. 

Mr. Perryon€t seemed disappointed by the 
reply, and sat silent. 

"It wasn't mucb, to be sure," said Alder- 
winkle ; '' a matter of hundred pounds, I 
guess.** 

" Only a hundred pounds ?" asked Perryonet, 
quickly. 

" No, a hundred apiece, and that sent by band 
— by that vagabond, Daw," 

"When did she die?*' said Perryonet, pro- 
ducing a small note-book, and referring to it. 

"Well, as near as I can guess, about a year 
ago. Why do you ask these questions ? " 

Bat as Mr. Daw was largely interested in the 
reply, we will defer it for the present, until we 
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have taken some further interest in the proceed- 
ings of that prosperous genÜeman. 

Hitherto Mr. Daw had kept his place on the 
wheel of Fortune, and always in the ascendant. 
The wheel revolved slowly, it is true, but he was 
always going up! up! and getting more and 
more away from the dirt in which he had started. 
He had the prospect of being carried a little 
higher. 

Mr. Daw, by maMng free use of the front 
doors, back doors, and even the area gates which 
he had found open to him, managed to get into 
some rather good society — taking wealth and 
outward respectability as the Standard of good- 
ness — and being of agreeable manners and fluent 
conversation, and having moreover the reputation 
of possessing a large practice for so young a 
man, he was not often troubled for his ante- 
cedents. 

Among his acquaintance was a Mr. Bushton, 
whoi as a merchant, was said to have made a 
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fortune, which an only daughter was destined to 
inherit. 

Julia Bushton — or Julie, as she chose to write 
herself — ^was suspected of being about thirty, but 
judging by her dress and manners, ought to have 
been many years younger. She had always been 
very impressionable, and had had more tender 
engagements than she could teil upon her fingers 
— at least, if her own statement could be relied 
on. They had all been of very short duration, 
however, from one cause or the other, and the 
general conclusion at which matrimonial mongers 
had arrived, was, that Miss Julia had ontstood 
her market ; a most undesirable reputation for 
any young lady to attain, even with a fortune in 
prospective, as few men worth having care to 
take as their own what many others have re- 
jected. 

Mr. Bushton had been apparently a widower 
all bis life, as none of his acquaintance remem- 
bered to have seen Mrs. Bushton, aud this want 
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of matemal guidance might account for Miss 
Julia's condition at the time of her introduction 
to Mr. Daw. 

It was, therefore, with no small gratification, 
that Mr. Bushton found the prosperous j'oung 
lawyer disposed to cultivate a more intimate 
acquaintance than the meeting at set dinner- 
parties and " cvenings," and it was with some 
difficultj that Miss Julia could refrain booking 
Mr. Daw as another conquest. She had not to 
wait long, as Mr. Daw formally proposed, having 
ascertained that the young lady would, on her 
wedding-day, have a moiety of her father's for- 
tune as a Settlements as well as three thousand 
pounds in ready money, the promised gift of a 
bachelor uncle. This uncle resided much abroad, 
yet exercised great control over Mr. Eushton, 
having, it was supposed, saved his brother from 
bankruptcy, and allowed him to retire from 
fürther commercial anxieties. 

After a day or two of decent delay, Mr. Daw 
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was accepied ; and from that time the lovers were 
to be Seen together, wherever it was possible for 
them to be seen^ so that a malicioas old lady 
was heard to remark that Miss Julia was con- 
templating a breach of promise action, should 
her affections again experience a blight. Per- 
haps she was. 

Mr. DaWy howeyer^ had the most honourable 
intentions — ^for the substantial reasons we have 
stated ; and Miss Julians foibles he hoped would 
submit to the course of connubial treatment he 
intended to prescribe for her. 

The wedding day had been named, and only 
waited the approval of the absent uncle Peter 
to be finally settled. Mr. Daw was in his 
counting-house "counting up his money'' by 
making a rough calculation of his worldly pos- 
sessions and then adding thereto his prospeetive 
acquisitions to be obtained by his marriage with 
Miss Julia. He was disturbed by an altercation 
in the outer office, and he recognised the voice of 
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Mr. Alderwinkle. " O, nonsense ! I shall not 

detain him long, and he wiU see me, I know " 

" But we have Orders, sir " 
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your Orders," said the Commissioner ; 



" then I shall go in without trouhling you,'' and, 
before Mr. Daw could jump up and lock his door, 
Mr. Alderwinkle had entered the room. 

" I'U not allow this ! " said Mr. Daw. 

" Yes, yes ; you must just this once," replied 
Alderwinkle, sitting down. " I have business of 
importance, and you're th^ only man in London 
that can do it properly.'* 

" Very well ! " said Daw, sulkily. " Shut the 
door. Now ! what is it ? " 

" Letfs get breath ! " answered the Commis- 
sioner, unbuttoning his coat, as though he had 
much to say and wanted the free play of his 
längs to say it. " I suppose those chaps can*t 

hear ? " 

"No. Come, I have other business," said 
Daw, impatiently. 
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" None half worth your while to attend to as 
mine, TU bet long odds," replied the Commis- 
sioner. " There's a friend of mine — a particular 
friend of mine, I may say — ^who, by bis own 
industry and honourable conduct, has wo'rked bis 
way up in tbe world, and mixes witb tbe swells 
as thougb be'd been bom in Grosvenor Square, 
or parts adjacent." 

" No fooling, if you please, sir," said Daw. 

" I ain't a fooling, as you'll see before I've 
done. Now this friend of mine has got into a 
mess, he fancies — through ignorance of the law, 
he says. Some years ago he was asked to be 
executor to a party — a weak-minded party — ^that 
ought to have been shut up in a lunatic asylum ; 
and who wanted to leave bis all to a poor litüe 
orphan — a pretty little creature, as most orphans 
is; but my friend, thinking it best for the 
orphan, no doubt, had bis own name put into the 
will, and got the weak-minded party to sign it — 
which he did, aud died/' 
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" Then your friend acted like a great scoun- 
drel," Said Mr. Daw. 

" Exactly the words I used when I heard it/' 
replied Mr. Alderwinkle. " Now there's a great 
Chance of the whole matter Coming to light, and 
my friend fancies if it does that all his money 
won't keep up his respectability."- 

" I sbould think not ! '^ said Daw, with a 
sneering cough. " What's he want with me ? " 

" I told him that if any man could put the 
matter straight you was the man. He said he'd 
stand a hundred pounds if you would." 

" A hundred pounds ! " repeated Mr. Daw, 
contemptuously ; "I should think a man would 
give a thousand pounds to be clear of such a 
scrape." 

'' Just my words again. Or even two — three 
thousand. The more especially if he was de- 
pending on his good character for keeping his 
place among the swells and all that, you know. 
And he'U give the money, 1*11 answer for that." 
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" What proofs have the other side ? " asked 
Daw, after a pause. 

" They've the original will in my friend's own 
handwriting, and where the poor litüe orphan's 
name is regularly fiUed in. Now, if you will 
promise me a commission, I see how the thing 
can be done. Of course you can make your own 
terms with my friend, and nobody but ourselves 
be none the wiser.'* 

" What do you mean ? " asked Daw. * 

" Why, I'd buy up the original draft from 
them as hold it. They're willing to seil, but, as 
IVe Said, you're the only man to do the business 
safely." 

"And what's the name of your precious 
friend ? " asked Mr. Daw. 

"Well, odd enough," replied Alderwinkle, 
" it's the same as your own, Isaac Daw. Ain't 
that odd, and the little orphan's the same as 
mine." 

A deadly pallor spread over Daw's face as the 
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eyes of the other glared at him, and the com- 
pressed lips appeared to be confining the more 
miscfaief which was to come. Mr. Daw soon 
rallied and was abont to strike upon the bell, but 
Alderwinkle interposed his hand and prevented 
him. 

" Don*t be a fool, Daw, and expose yourself to 
those fellows." 

"Expose! I'll send for the police unless " 

" You think better of it. I don't want to have 
a row if it can be helped, Isaac. I am a man of 
the World and know you and me ain't likely to 
do each other mach good by asking in a beak to 
settle our dififerences.*' 

Mr. Daw had — brief as the moments had been 
— recalled the circumstances of his first venture 
to grow rieh, and did not doubt at last that 
Alderwinkle had, after all the years past, found 
some clue to his villany. 

" Well, sir, how's it to be ? " said Alderwinkle, 
as though he were treating of some ordinary 
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matter of traflSc. "Are we to negotiate? I'm 
ready to teil you what IVe got to seil." 

" What ? '' asked Daw, hoarsely. 

"I've got the draft of a will in your hand- 
writing, in which Susan Hobbs bequeaths to me 
and my sister Caroline the sum of one thousand 
some odd pounds then Standing in her name in 
the three-and-a-half's. IVe got the man who 
copied it to prove he did it for you and gave you 
the copy. I can prove that the said one thousand 
odd pounds was took out of the Funds and 
transferred to you, and I think if that was told at 
Charing Gross or Westminster Hall, Mr, Isaac 
Daw would sing remarkably small, and " 

" Is Perry living ? " asked Daw, abruptly. 

" He is, and by great good luck kept the litüe 
document to which I have referred." 

Mr. Daw remembered, now, every circumstance 
connected with that cleverly devised swindle. 
He remembered that Perry took liome the draft 
of the will, that he forgot to bring it to the office 
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in the moming — and now to think that it shoold 
tnm up and bear evidence against bim. 

Mr. Alderwinkle did not distorb Mr. Daw's 
meditationy bat waited patientiy until be bad 
digested in bis mind tbe communication be bad 
just made to bim. 

" Well," Said Daw at lengtb, " wbat more bave 
yoa to say ? " 

" Wbat as to terms of settlement ? " 

" Yes, I suppose yoa bave come to get some- 
tbing oat of me.^ 

"I sboold tbink so," replied tbe Commissioner, 
" bat I want^ notbing anreasonable.*^ He pro- 
duced tbe black pocket-book, and took from it a 
paper on wbicb were a namber of Agares. He 
replaced tbe book, doing all tbis deliberately, 
atterly anmindfal of Daw's anxiety, made evident 
by tbe twitcbing of tbe mascles of bis face, and 
tbe nervoas clatebing of bis fingers. 

" Tbis bere is a statement, Mr. Daw, of tbe 
amoant dae to me, first of tbe sum total of tbe 
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legacy, then interest, simple and Compound, up 
to the present time." 

** Principal and interest ! " exclaimed Daw. 

'* Yes, Isaac, just the same as if I had come 
into my rights instead of yoa. I've only charged 
five per cent., and " 

Daw almost snatched the paper from Alder« 
winkle's hand and glanced at the amount of the 
calculation. 

** Near two thousand poands ! Preposteroas ! 
Do you think me a fool ?'' said Daw. 

" No, Isaac — ^never thoaght you a fool, nor I 
certainly never thought you — well, we won*t use 
hard words,'' replied Alderwinkle. 

**Supposing all you say to be correct, and 
capable of proof, I would never submit to such a 
robbery ! ** said Daw, strongly excited. " At the 
most you had only a claim to half the money, and 
my marriage with your sister gives me claim to 
the other half/' 

** I don't seem to see that," replied the Com- 
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missioner, cooUy. " Carry didn't want money 
theo, and she was always a good sister to me, 
Mr. Daw. I should have had her whack." 

" Again I say — preposterous ! '* exclaimed Daw, 
crumpling up the paper in his hand. 

" No use destroying the account," said Alder- 
winkle; "I shall only have to get it cöpied 
again.'* 

" Account ! I repudiate the whole thing ! I 
won't give you a Shilling ! " 

" That's your affair," said Alderwinkle, as 
coolly as before. " Then I must publish the 
case to the profession." 

" If you do I'll prosecute you for libel ! " cried 
Daw. 

" Oh ! Tve thonght of all that, my dear boy. 
Vve a right to consult a good many lawyers on 
the case, and take a good many counsela' 
opinions, and ask the advice of some very re- 
spectable people as know you. Of course if 
you've done nothing wrong, why no härm can 
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come of ihat, you know,'* said Alderwinkle, plea- 
santlyl 

Mr. Daw once more relapsed into meditation, 
which bis yisitor was again sufficiently considerate 
not to distorb. He would have declared the 
whole affair to be a conspiracy, but be knew tbat 
tbe draft was in bis bandwriting, and if Perry 
bad saspected any trickery be migbt bave sougbt 
and found otber evidence. He evidently knew 
of tbe transfer of tbe stock. And Alderwinkle's 
plan of publication was ingenious and effective. 
Terms must be made witb tbe Gommissioner, 
unless 

" Have you tbis pretended draft ? " said Daw. 
" If so, let me see it." 

"Well — ^IVe not got it witb me," replied 
Alderwinkle, after a moment's pause. "But I 
could bring it in tbe moming." 

" By nine o'clock ? " 

" Well, say ten, if it makes no difference ; I'm 
not sure of getting it to-nigbt." 

E 2 
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Again Daw mused. 

"And can you bring Perry with j'ou?'' he 
asked. 

" Well, I should say yes," replied Alderwinkle. 
" I don't think he has many engagements at 
present, poor fellow." 

Mr. Daw's face brightened up. 

" Then we'll leave it so. I shall expect you 
and Perry here to-morrow moming at ten. 
You'll be punctual, if you please/' said Daw, 
coolly. 

"As the mail," replied the Commissioner, 
rising. 

He was about to ofFer his hand to Mr. 
Daw — a matter of habit — but he did not. He 
stopped before opening the door, and looking 
Daw füll in the face, said: "You are a clever 
fellow, Mr. Daw, and a hold one, where your 
own interests are conc3med, and that paper is 
life or death to you. You'll excuse me, therefore, 
if I bring another friend, beside Mr. Perry, with 
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me. He can sit in the outer office, and needu^t 
know anything of our business. Good day, sir." 

Mr. Daw quite understood the meaning of Mr. 
Alderwinkle's words. He only smiled, as he had 
no such Intention as Mr. Alderwinkle proposed 
to provide against. 

Daw Struck his bell sharply, when his un- 
welcome visitor had gone. 

"Grimston, follow that man; if he stops at 
any house of mean appearance, find out if a man 
named Perry lives there. I shall wait here tili 
you come back.^' 

'* Yes^ sir ! " said the clerk, delighted with the 
Job. 

Mr. Daw smoothed out the crushed-up paper, 
and began an examination of the figures; but his 
mind was too disturbed to allow him to follow 
the calculations. One thing he noticed. There 
was the exact amount of the transfer, even to the 
odd Shillings. They had other evidence than 
Alderwinkle had named. Still it would be dif- 
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ficolt to prove what bis professional de£Edcation 
Ixad been. Yet ander any aspect the case 
looked " fishy," very " fishy ; " and whatever ex- 
planation he might devise* ihere conld be no 
doabt bat bis professional Status woald be 
damaged, and be should lose bis place among ibe 
bonoorable practisers of tbe law, wbo bad won- 
derfal memories of tbe shabby acts of tbeir 
bretbren, and a very straigbtforward way of 
sbowing tbeir detestation of tbem. 

Bat two tboasand poonds was a large sam to 
part witby after counting tbem as sare gains for 
so many years. 

If tbey coald be saved— or saved in part — ^and 
tbat rascal Alderwinkle made none tbe rieber. 
Already Mr. DaVs ready brain bad devised a 
plan for sacb a consammation. 

It was nearly two boors before Grimston 
retamed, and daring all tbat time Mr. Daw 
bad been anable to apply bimself to any of tbe 
" basiness " lying on bis table. He sbowed bis 
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interest in bis clerk's mission by bis anxious look 
and curt speecb. 

"I followed bim into Holbom, sir, wbere be 
took a cab. I did tbe same, and kept bim in 
sigbt until be stopped at Hercules Buildings, 
Lambetb. He got out, rang at a door, was 
answered, and tben got into bis cab again and 
drove away. I went to tbe bouse and asked if Mr. 
Perry was at bome. Woman answered no, but 
tbey expected bim in about seVen.^^ 

" Seven ! " said Daw, pulling out bis watcb. — 
"Well?" 

"I asked if Mr. AJderwinkle bad called. 
Tbey said yes, not üve minutes before, and left 
Word be would be tbere again in tbe moming by 
nine. I tben rode back, sir, knowing you were 
waiting." 

" Quite rigbt." 

" To wbom am I to cbarge expenses, sir ? " . 

"To tbe Office; and you need not make a 
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note of ihe matter. I will do that,'* said Daw* 
" Thanks ; you have managed capitally." 

Mr. Grimston bowed, and retired from the 
room, happy in being so complimented by bis 
principal, who rarely acknowledged Services. 

It was close upon five, and Hercules Buildings 
could be reacbed easily in balf-an-bour by a cab, 
but Mr. Daw could not stay at the office. 

Hercules Buildings — composed of a double 
row of small houses — ^were much affected at one 
time by histrionics; as lodgings there were cheap 
and respectable, varying in price according to 
Situation. Mr. Perry occupied a garret. He 
bad been known for some years to the landlord 
of the house, and was always a welcome lodger, 
whatever migbt be the State of bis funds. And 
here Mr. Perry left in a large box — as it were 
at bis banker's — the few valuables he possessed 
whioh he did not require in bis professional 
business. At present he was rather in arrear for 
rent and sundries, but bis credit was unlimited, 
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and he Lad no anxiety on that score — except that 
of an honest gentleman desirous to be out of 
debt. The loss of his poor Bosa had^ for a time, 
ntterly beaten him down, and he could no more 
have faced an audience with any chance of 
success, than he could have danced on the tight 
rope like M. Blondin. His landlord knew this, 
and had insisted upon Mr. Ferry availing himself 
of lodging, breakfast, tea, and washing, to which 
small loans of xnoney would have been added, 
had they been required. 

Perry had retumed a little before the time 
named to Mr. Grimston, and had just sat down 
to his tea (it was really "a late dinner'^ when 
the daughter of the house brought np the name 
of Mr. Daw, with a request for an interview. 

At any other time Mr. Perry would have been 
surprised at such an announcement, but now he 
connected it of course with Mr. Alderwinkle's 
business. 

" Show the gentleman up, my dear," said Mr. 
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Ferry, and in a few minutes Mr. Daw presented 
himself. Every trace of anxiety had vanished 
from his face, which now almost beamed with 
the satisfaction of seeing once more his old 
office companion and friend. 

Mr. Ferry was less demonstrative ; but he did 
the honours of his garret with perfect politeness 
and cordiality. 

" I can only offer you what is before you/' said 
Feny, gracefuUy referring to the tea-pot. 

Mr. Daw was passionately fond of tea. 

'' But I have neither milk nor sugar." 

Mr. Daw never took either, and would Mr. 
Ferry take a cigar ? 

Mr. Ferry preferred a pipe, from habit, and so 
the preKminaries were arranged. 

Mr. Daw had made up his mind to be frankness 
itself, and therefore he said : 

"I have Seen Alderwinkle to-day. I didn't 
know you knew him." 

** Neither did I intimately, until lately, when 
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he did me some essential Services/' repUed Mr. 
Peny. 

" Indeed; stränge character, bat good at heart, 
I believe/' said Daw. ''Bnt of liis matter 
presently. Now teil me about yourself. I had 
heard such excellent accounts of your capacity 
as an actor, that I had hoped to have found you 
more favourably placed. How is it ? " 

Mr. Perry then narrated how Mr. Perryonet 
had hicked that one great necessary for success-:— 
opportunity— the want of it having condemned 
many a Garrick to carry a banner; how his 
engagements had not been remunerative, but the 
love of his art being strong, he had invested a 
small legacy left by an aunt, in the purchase of 
the Temple of Thespis, whose melancholy end 
we knoWy and which had bound him to Mr. 
Alderwinkle. 

These things to hear did Mr. Daw seriously 
incline, and heard them with considerable satisfac- 
tion, as he calculated that the desperate fortunes 
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of Mr. Ferry might forward the object he bad in 
view in seeing him. 

" What you have told me pains me very much," 
Said Mr. Daw. "You would have done better 
bad you stuck to tbe law, I fancy." 

"I could bardly bave done worse," replied 
Perry, smiling. 

" Well, no," and Daw smiled too ; " but it is a 
long lane tbat bas no tuming, and I bope I sball 
be able to belp you out of tbis slougb of 
despond." 

"0, I don't despond," replied Perry. "I 
already see my way to a better future." 

'* Vm glad to bear it^ but still I may be of 
Service. Alderwinkle bas been at tbe office to* 
day, witb some cock-and-bull story about a paper 
you bave, and upon wbicb be bas endeavoured to 
frigbten me into giving bim money — I forget 
wbat.'' 

" The paper you refer to is the draft of tbe 
will of Susan Hobbs, wberein sbe bequeaths Mr« 
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Alderwinkle and bis sister, one thousand and odd 
pounds/' Said Perry, deliberately. 

"Yes, yes — that was the substance of it, I 
believe. Now, Alderwinkle can make bimself 
very disagreeable. I know bim better tban you 
do ; be*s a coarse, rüde fellow wben be likes, and 
I would ratber not be brougbt into any con- 
troversy witb bim.'* 

Mr. Perry puffed out a long cloud of smoke, 
bnt Said notbieg. 

" I know bim to be impracticable, or I would 
bave treated witb bim. I prefer Coming to you, 
and in so many piain words I am willing to give 
you a couple of bundred pounds for tbat really 
valueless document, ratber tban bave any botber 
witb Alderwinkle." 

" But tbat document is not mine to seil/ said 
Perry, calmly. 

" No, I know tbat,'' replied Daw. " It belongs 
to tbe Office — ^to me, in fact,'' 

" No, sir ; to Mr. Alderwinkle.'' 
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" I deny it/* said Daw, sharply ; " bat, as I 
have said, I don't want a bother, and to have that 
fellow hanging about my office. Mr. Perry, you 
can't be euch a fool as to sacrifice your own solid 
interest to any sentimentalism about what — what 
you have told me. In a word, if my offer is not 
enough, what will satisfy you ? " Mr. Perry re- 
mained silent, and Mr. Daw misinterpreted bis 
silence. 

" You hesitate ; I won't. If you will bring those 
papers to me at the office, to-morrow morning, 
by half-past nine, I will give you three hundred 
pounds in notes ; — and more, if you choose to re- 
tum to ycrtir old employment, I will give it you." 

" A splendid offer^ sir — a tempting offer to one 
so poor as I am. I am thankful the temptation 
is removed. I haven't the papers," said Perry. 

" I don't believe you ! " cried Daw, angrily. 
"You are trying for better terms. You are 
lying." 

" I am trying to prevent myself treating your 
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insolence as it deserves/^ replied Perry. " How 
dare you give me the lie ! Begone, sir ! Leave 
my room, and take the consequences of your own 
dishonesty ! " 

"None of your player's bosh to me!" said Daw, 
preparing, however, to go. '' I shall resist this 
conspiracy to extort, and you know enough of 
the law " 

" To know that you are a disgrace to it," said 
Perry. "You can find your way down those 
stairs, sir. % will take care you !never ascend 
them again.*' 

Mr. Daw made some stupid reply — men gene- 
rally do say stupid things when they are angry, 
— and then walked down Hercules Buildings like 
— ^like a bad man defeated. 

Mr. Perry had put away Mr. Daw's cup and 
saucer out of sight in the cupboard, filled up the 
little black tea-pot« replenished his pipe, and 
emitted several vigorous puffs of smoke before 
he could be said to have recovered his usual 
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eqnanimity. And then, as he sipped, and snioked, 
and reflectedy he certainlj did give one veiy deep 
sigh, as he ihought what a deal of good to himself 
aiid others he coold have done with three hun- 
dred pounds. Yon and I, dear reader, would have 
ihought the same had we been as utterly bankrupt 
in hopes and fortune as he was. 



CHAPTER III. 



The dormant Baronetcy was again awake 
after a long slumber of forty years; as Oswald 
Bamard was declared, after more than thirty 
years' litigation of father and son, to be the 
rightfol heir. We know not how or wherefore 
snch a result had been arrived at, but so it was ; 
and Sir Oswald was to be possessed of many 
thousands of pounds^ one good estate in Hertford- 
shire^ and the right to show a bloody band in bis 
escutcbeon. Tbe lawyers wbo had prosecuted 
bis Claims were now fully employed in serving 
notices on tenants, and transferring and fore- 
closing, and doing as mach bosiness as employed 
balf-a-dozen clerks, wbile Sir Oswald was con- 
^ tinnally signing bis name to multifarious docu- 
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ments of which he dimly comprehended the 
purport, and which required the imbibition of 
xnnch wine to sustain the exhanstion consequent 
thereupon. 

Bourne Hall, the ancestral seat attached to the 
Baronetcy, must have been ugly enough in the 
days of its youth, and now, after many years of 
neglect, it was far from an inviting residence. 
It was buüt of red brick with stone dressings, 
the parapet surmounted with monumental ums, 
not imlike Portugal grape jars, each of which 
might have contained the remains of a deceased 
baronet. The Windows were long and narrow, 
fiUed with small Square glass, and divided by 
brick pilasters, projecting so little that they 
scarcely broke the uniform flatness of the ex- 
terior. Within, the rooms were spacious enough, 
and a bold hall and noble staircase had, as Mr. 
Jowley said, "an air of proud aristocracy." 
That Word aristocracy was now rarely out of his 
conversation ten minutes together, and he de- 
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Yoted SO much of his time to fairly launching his 
tiüed nephBW and niece on to the sea of honour^ 
ihat he sadly neglected bis own business. 

Tbe grounds of Bourne Hall, bowever, were 
spacious, and bad been laid ont in good taste. 
Tbeir natural beautj soon became apparent 
nnder tbe direction of an intelligent gardener 
and a score or so of labourers. Tbe cbange was 
marvellous, and like tbat prodaced on an un- 
kempt and neglected beauty after free ablution 
and trimming. Sir Oswald was too glad to 
delegate to Mr. Jowley autbority over tbe 
restoration of tbe Hall; and by tbe energy 
displayed on tbe part of bis representative, in 
less tban six weeks tbe place was babitable — 
tbat is, sufficiently so to allow " tbe family " to 
spend a few weeks tbere, deferring tbe com- 
plete renovation and decoration until a more 
convenient season. Mr. Jowley's notion of tbe 
fitness of tbings was not tbe most correct, and 
baving always associated an ancestral hall witb 

T 2 
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trophies of the chase, bygone implements of 
warfare, and oaken famitare, he had made a 
large but injudicious investment in Wardoiir 
Street, and produced a corresponding incongruous 
result, but very much to bis own satisfaction and 
the admiration of the provincials. 

Flora would have been less than a woman had 
she not taken an interest in the fomishing of her 
new home ; and those parts of Boume Hall 
\7hich she selected to arrange were soon evi- 
dences of her good taste and womanly refine- 
ment. Sir Oswald had left her unrestricted as 
to expenditure, and therefore her task was 
comparatively easy, having all London at her 
command. 

As Sir Oswald's " business in the City " kept 
him always late, and sent him home never quite 
sober, Flora emploji^d her time much abroad, 
eyen to dining at Yerrey^s; and on more than 
one of those occasions Mrs. Glendon dined alone. 

Hitherto Flora and Mrs. Glendon had never 
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met. The peculiar circumstances under which 
the partnership had been formed had been 
Percy's supposed reason for not suggesting an 
introduction ; and in this belief Jessie had been 
content. Whenever Mr. Jowley had hinted to 
Flora at an approach to intimacy and of the 
propriety of her making the first call, she had 
always urged her husband's infirmity as an 
obstacle to an enlargement of her acquaintance, 
and so Mr. Jowley was silenced. She had other 
reasons, we know ; but now that it was proposed 
that the Barnards should come out, as it were, 
into Society, the Omission of this courtesy to Mr. 
Clendon could only be construed into an ofifence, 
considering the business relations of the hos- 
baiids. Mr. Jowley was so persistent on this 
subject, ofifering to be Flora's ambassador to 
explain the delay in the Performance of an 
ordibary civility, that she was compelled to give 
an unwilling consent and to appoint an early day 
for calling on the Clendons. 
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The clandestme meetings between Percy and 
Flora had been continued, and one day they 
met at a short distance from town. Their con- 
versation had been upon many matters mutually 
interesting, but the consciousness of wrong was 
always present and deprived their meeting.of 
much of the pleasnre it would otherwise have n 
produced. 

Flora had become silent, as she often did 
when reflection accused her of her disloyalty to 
her husband. Percy tried to interest her in 
some subject they had been discussing, when 
Flora stopped suddenly and sat down on a felled 
tree lying at the side of the lane in which they 
were Walking. 

" Sit down, Clendon," she said. 

" Are you not well ? " he asked. 

*' It is nothing ; nothing more üian I am 
accustomed to, but which must be avoided in the 
ftiture." 

He tried to take her band, but she withdrew it. 
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" You know what is about to take place, I sup- 
pose?" asked Flora, bat as Percy looked sur- 
prised, she continued, "Haye you not heard of 
my uBcle's visit to your house, yesterday ? " 

" No ! I was home late last night, and this 
moming Mrs. Clendon had not risen when I 

'* Then you do not know that I am about to be 
introduced to your wife ? " asked Flora. 

"No,indeed!" 

"It is so arranged, preparatory to— to my 
inviting her to stay a few days at our new 
house." 

Percy coloured, as such a contingency had not 
occurred to him. 

''I am glad it is to be so, very glad," said 
Flora, '' as I shall be compelled now to return to 
the path of duty, which I haye vainly struggled 
to do, having had only my poor miserable will 
to influence me.*' 

" I do not clearly understand you,!' said Percy. 
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'* DonH you ? I think yon should do so, unless 
you have misunderstood me altogether. I can- 
not practise the hypocrisy of calling her my 
friend, and do her the cruel wrong I am doing 
her now. I could not look in her face — ^I cannot 
do so now, I fear — but I should confess my goilt 
without uttering a word." 

"What guilt have you to confess? What 
wrong have you done her ? " asked Percy, 
warmly. " If we have met each other, ithasbeen 
without sin." 

" No ; if she love you, every such meeting as 
this would bring misery to her, did she know of 
it. Every word of tendemess which you have 
uttered to me is depriving her of some portion 
of what is rightly hers alone. I know this — ^I 
have thought this again and again, and have re- 
solved within myself never to repeat the injury. 
And yet I am here, but for the last time." 

" Would you drive me mad ? " said Percy. 

''No, no! I would save myself, save you from 
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Yfhsii is the madness of selfishness. I have known 
"what she would suffer — known it by bitter expe- 
rience — ^if she imagined you were faithless to her 
only in thought." 

" She has never had reason to eomplain of 

my ^* he was about to say " affection," but 

bis accusing conscience checked the utterance of 
the Word. 

" May she continue ignorant of the cause she 
bas to do so, Percy ! She shall have no further 
reason; we must neyer meet again as we meet 
now ! " 

" You must not say that," said Percy, grasping 
Flora's band. '''I teil you, in honest truth, that 
to be separated from you will be to make me a 
desperate man " 

" You are talking foUy. I should despise my- 
seif for regarding you as — ^as I do — ^if I thought 
you spoke the truth. I will not be more of a 
hypocrite than I have been already — to my 
husband, I mean — ^though, heaven knows! I 
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haye neyer sought to deceive hinu He has cared 
nothing how I came and went. So long as I 
ceased to upbraid him for bis self-indnlgence, he 
was content to forget me — except as something 
belonging to bis boose, sometbing tbat belonged 
to bim, wbicb be bad to feed and dress l" 

''And are you tamely to submit to sucb a 
fate?'' 

** Yes ; I bave made oatb to do so, and 
benceforth I will do it, if obedience kill me/' 

" You sball not talk so ! " said Percy. " I bave 
a claim to be considered — ^you bave become tbe 
bappiness of my life. I see in you all tbat I love 
— I ask only for companionsbip " 

" You sball bave it — in tbe presence of your wife. 
Wby do you urge me to error ? Can you doubt — 
well, let tbe words be said — doubt tbat I love you 
— ^ibat you are so far above tbe men wbo bave been 
my masters, tbat I bave braved disgrace to be 
near you? I confess tbis — confess it witb womanly 
sbame — and yet I will be master of myself, bow- 
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ever I may suffer ; I will regain what little self- 
respect mj constrained life had left me. I will 
atone to your wife by giving you back to her. I 
will! IwiU!" 

Flora rose up, and walked a few paces back- 
ward and forward before she spoke again. 

'' Lei US meet, Percy, if we can, as we ougbt to 
meet in the face of the world. If the trial, the 
restraint is too much to bear, let us never see 
each other again. You are my first love, you will 
be my last For me to know that is surely 
enough to atone for the wrong I have done — ^to 
give me a claim upon your forbearance» your 
Support." 

Percy advanced to her with outstretched arms, 
as though to embrace her, but she only held 
forth her hands. 

*'This is a cruel ending/' he said, ^'to the 
sweetest dream of my life/' 

"Yes," she replied» sadly, "it is. Let us 
regard it as a dream: you must wake to the 
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exercise of your proper duties — ^in the discharge 
of them you will find comfort and forgeifulness. 
I shall find comfort also. Now I must leave 
you. God bless you !" 

Percy would have detained her, but she could 
be a resolute woman ; she refused to listen 
longer. Was there wrong in the kiss he pressed 
upon her forehead ? in the kiss she pressed 
upon his hand ? — ^knowing what exquisite sorrow 
they expressed. 

The ambassador of the family had done his 
spiriting genÜy, and Mrs. Glendon had expressed 
the grea.test satisfaction at this prospect of know- 
ing the Bamards. But Flora, from some unex- 
plained cause, to those who are not as well in- 
formed as we are, became too ill to leave her 
Chamber, and when, after a few days her medical 
friend pronounced her conyalescent, he advised 
her instant departure for the Hall, where indeed 
her presence was required« 
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Flora therefore wrote an apologetic note to 
Mrs. ClendoDy and at the same time inTited her 
and her husband to pass a few days at Bourne 
Hall. Fercy feigned to be rejoiced at this pro- 
spective introduction of the ladies to each other, 
although he had some vague apprehension that 
it was to lead to eTÜ. 

Among other projections of Mr. Jowley's to 
celebrate the advent of "the family" to their 
new home was a ßte to take place at Bourne 
Hall, and at which the City connections of Sir 
Oswald and such of the local gentry as could be 
induced to accept inyitations were to be present. 

The fite had to be arranged, and though Mr. 
Jowley had a confused notion of what such an 
affair ought to be, he was nnable to bring it 
into practical Operation, firom ignoranee of how 
the materials were to be obtained. At last he 
thought of the Commissioner, and after a day or 
two he succeeded in finding that useful personage, 
and invited him to a Conference at bis office. 
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Of course Mr. Alderwinkle could nndertake to 
produce all that Mr. Jowley required, on the 
nsual commission, and they therefore laid their 
heads together to concoct a fitting programme of 
the day's sports and pastimes. 

''I think we'll start with a band/' said Mr. 
Jowley, spreading a sheet of foolscap before 
him, and writing in bis round band, " Tbe 
Band." 

" German, of course," observed tbe Commis- 
sioner. 

" Wby öerman ? " 

*^ More wind tban tbe Englisb : I don't know 
wby, — wbetber it's from tbe nature of tbeir diet 
or tbe inside macbinery of tbeir cbests, — ^but 
tbey blow longer and louder tban native talent." 

So Mr. Jowley made a A <^d inserted tbe 
Word " German." 

" Now, by rigbts," said Mr. Jowley, as be laid 
down bis pen and looked very serious, '^Now, 
by rigbts, tbere ougbt to foUow tbe tenants." 
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"Then why don't they?" asked the Cöm- 
missioner. " You might put *em down * Happy 
tenantry, expecting to be happier before the day's 
over. 

"Ah, there's a difficulty about them," said 
Jowley. "All our tenants, you see, are under 
notice to quit or pay up their arrears of rent. I 
wish we could have had the tenantry/' 

"I suppose it wouldn't do to give them re- 
ceipts in füll ? that would make it too expensive 
and them too happy, I suppose?'' asked the 
Gommissioner. 

" Shouldn't mind about that," said Jowley, 
" only we require a recognition of our rights." 

" Couldn't we hire some tenants at one of the 
theatres ? " asked Alderwinkle. 

"I should say not — ^not to be any credit to 
' the family ' — those you see on the stage are not 
good specimens of agricultural prosperity." 

"That's true; but I teil you what, sir, — ^we 
might have some rural yillagers with pipes and 
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tabors. Get a couple of dozen or so of them 
reasonable. Very eflfective they'd be." 

" I think so/' replied Jowley. " We will say, 
' Villagers with pipes and tabors/ " 

" And a Jack-in-tbe-Green," added Mr. Alder- 
winkle. " That would be a novelty in the country, 
Sir. 

So Mr. Jowley wrote down " and Jack-in-the- 
Green." 

" Akererbats, of course," said the Com- 
missioner. 

" Of course ; " and " Acrobats " were added. 

" I know four first-raters, sir. One Stands on 
t'other's Shoulders and holds the other two 
out, at arm's length, by the hair of their 
heads." 

" Dear me ! But I should have thought " 

'^ The hair would have come out ; but it don't. 
Judging from the look of it before performing, 
I should say it was glued on early in the 
moming." 
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*^I wish we could have had a balloon; but 
there's no gas to be had/' said Mr. Jowley. 

*' GouIdnH fill it in London, and lead it down 
by a rope, I suppose ? " observed Alderwinkle. 

" O dear no ! but we might get a fire-balloon. 
ril put down * Fire-Balloon,' " said Jowley. 

**Well, we can try it/' replied the Com- 
missioner; "but letting off a fire-balloon and 
putting up a four-post bedstead are about the 
most contrariest Jobs I know. Just when you've 
filled your balloon, it's ten to one but he goes to 
blazes." 

" Well, ihey're not expensive, and we'll haye a 
reserve. Hurdle-races, of course," continued 
Jowley, writing. 

** And jumping in sacks ! Capital fun for the 
roral population, especially if the jumpers are 
picked out ugly." 

** Yes, ' Jumping in sacks,' and ' Climbing a 
greasy pole,''' continued Mr. Jowley.] 

" Greasy poles makes the mothers very savage, 
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sir, if their litüe boys get nothing: the grease 
fiUs up the ribs of their cordaroys and takes a 
World of scmbbing to get it out again. Bat it's 
good fun, and so's a * pig with a soapy tail.'" 

" No ! no ! Inhumane ! inhumane ! " replied 
Jowley. 

" Not a bit, sir- I am told by a pork-butcher 
I know, that pigs like to be taken notice of, 
even if you laugh at 'em. Most stupid things 
do." 

"No ! no ! I won't have it. There's * Dipping 
for oranges/ * Ladies' races.* " 

" Prizes yarious, I suppose ? " 

"Yes. Have you anything eise to propose 
before we come to * Fireworks ' ? " 

" Yes, I have, sir ; and what, in my opinion, 
will be the cream otihefeet" 

"Well, what is it ? " asked Jowley, 

*' It's new and it's interesting," said the Com- 
missioner, as though desirous to delay imparüng 
this new-found pleasure to his coadjutor. "I 
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am acqnaintedy you must know^ with the two 
best men in London to do it " 

*'WeU,whatißit?'' 

"And who would do it for me for expenses 
paid and the chance of doing business." . 

" Well, what is it ? " asked Jowley^ smiling. 

" It'ß — ^mind it's never been done — ^it's ' A dog 
Show in private life.' " 

" A what ? " 

" A show of Toys, Skyes, and Italians, at inter- 
vals throughout the day, and I'll pound it that I 
bring such a coUection of beauties as can't be 
matched in or out of the United Kingdpm ! And 
that*s saying something." 

Mr. Jowley was very obtuse, and it was not 
ontil after much further explanation that he 
clearly understood the nature of Mr. Alder- 
winkle's Suggestion. There was novelty and 
interest certainly about it, and they decided to 
make it part of the Programme. 

" La ! Won t the ladies be pleased ! " said the 

a2 
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Commissioner. " And won't some of the gents 
Shell out when they're soft with Champagne." 

" And now, I think, * Fireworks/ " said 
Jowley. 

"Stay a minute, sir! We've forgot * knock 
'em downs.' City gents are uncommon fond of 
that athletic sport/' said the Commissioner. 

"Quite right — and now *Fireworks.' Do you 
know a good maker ? " 

"The best in the line, sir, — ^the very best, I 
may say. He's been blowed up twice on bis own 
account." 

" I don!t See how that proves bis skill ? " said 
Jowley. 

" I didn't See it either, tili he explained to me 
that he never knew how to make a good rocket 
until he'd been blown into the second-floor 
window of the next house,*' replied Alderwinkle. 

" Well ! we'U try bis rockets — mind he sends 
plenty, and squibs and Crackers. £ut the great 
thing must be the grand device at the end." 
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"The Fi-nahf, as we should say? What do 
yoa think of the governor's initials on each side 
of a monster Champagne bottle made oat of 
Bengal lights. Fizzing of fireworks oat of ihe 
neck woold be very natural and appropriate to 
the business." 

''Nonsense ! We have nothing to do with the 
business at the Hall/' replied Jowley, sharply. 
"No. We mnst haye wheatsheaves and hay- 
forksy and other agricnltoral implementsJ 

*'And a girl a milking, like yon see on the 
boards, bnt without 'Milk sold here/" said 
Alderwinkle. 

" And Oswald and Flora " 

"With a motter: 'Welcome/ or 'Hiippy may 
they be — 



tf 
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"Nothing of the kind. Yoa mast send the 
firework man to me, and I will arrange a design 
with him, Alderwinkle. Lose no time in looking 
ap the other matters, and report to me ; we have 
only ten days before as. " 
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It reqtured all the Commissioner's knowledge 
and energy to complete the arrangements wÜhin 
time; but he was seldom beaten, and early on fhe 
moming of the fite he appeared on the platform 
of the railway Station with the motley tronpe he 
had collected together. In their nndress, dog 
fanciers, acrobats, roral villagers, and pyrotech- 
nists, look nothing more than ordinary mortals-, 
and those not of the first quality, and they might 
have passed unnoticed into the carriages but for 
the long pole of the acrobats, and the geometrical 
devices for the fireworks. The Commissioner, 
however, was rather pleased than otherwise by 
the notice they attracted, and was profuse 
with tips to the porters and guards, and liberal 
in refreshments to his retainers. Experienced 
as he was, he could not help expressing some 
surprise at the capacity for beer displayed by the 
Teutons^ who came up late, and had evidently 
Started without their breakfasts. 

Punctual to its time, the train left the Station; 
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and in the course of an hour the Commissioner 
and suite arrived at Boume Hall. 

The day was delightfolly fine, and Flora, Mrs. 
Greystock, and Mr. Jowley started in a carriage- 
and-four to meet the down train, bringing Sir 
Oswald and his London friends. The Baronet 
had been given by Mr. Jowley in charge to 
one of his intimates, who managed to produce 
the head of *' the family " in a perfectiy present- 
able State, to the great relief of Flora and her 
xnother« 

There was a small muster at the Hall of some 
of the neighbouring gentry. The Clergyman, 
the Doctor, and the friends and connexions of a 
young gentleman who had the intention of 
putting up for the county at the next general 
election. There were the benevolent people who 
generously employ their leisure in coUecting 
subscriptions for everything depending upon 
Yoluntary contributions, and some others whose 
natural curiosity or neighbourly feeling made 
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them desirous to become acquainted witli tlie 
new comers. 

Ghurch bells rang — maroons thandered — ^the 
Teutons blew iheir loudest — ^the rural villagers 
tooüedy and tum-tammed^ — ^the visitors, genüe 
and Bimple, hurrahed, — ^and Mr. Jowley, as com- 
mander-in-chief, was everjwhere at once. No 
wonder that the reporter of the ** Gounty Ghro- 
nicle" took all this make-believe for reality, and 
wrote two eloquent columns of description, which 
we are almost tempted to transcribe ; but, as we 
believe it is considered good art to leave some- 
thing to the Imagination, we accept the dogma, 
and resist temptation. 

The Programme was carried out to the letter. 
The band, the villagers, the acrobats, the racing, 
the dog show, and the fireworks, were ''the 
theme of universal praise and admiration," and 
the only mishap of the day arose from Mr. Alder- 
winkle's mistaken estimate of the capacity of the 
Teutons for strong ale and cucumbers. After an 
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inordinate consumption of those laxuries, the 
band played somewhat independenüy of time and 
tone ; the divarications led to a family row, when 
ihat band of brothers presented anything but a 
realization of an United Germanic Gonfederation. 
Bat Mr. Jowley's tact, pantomime, and broken 
English — which he thought might possibly re- 
semble German — ^ucceeded in pacifying the dis- 
putants, and despite their shaggy beards they 
embraced each other after the custom of their 
country. Had their affectionate demonstration 
ended there, it would have been all well enough ; 
but they insisted on including Mr. Jowley in this 
display of reconciliation, and hugged and kissed 
him £ratemally, to bis great disgust and the 
infinite amusement of the lookers on. 

Lady Barnard had been all a hostess should 

be. She had received those whom she now met 
for the first time — and there^were but few present 
with whom she had acquaintance — with the ease 
of a well-bred woman, to whom good society was 
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of daily experience, and its usages were of daily 
exercise. None saspected what her life really 
was — a loYely gentlewoman united to a man of 
repelling habits. What she might haye been 
nnder happier circumstances, one there could 
have descnbed in glowing words and with a 
beating heart. 

Her graceful form, her beautiful and expressive 
features, commanded the regard, the admiration 
of all who approached her, and many no doubt 
wondered why such apparent perfecüon had been 
mated to such a man as Sir Oswald Bamard, 
whoy long before the gathering broke up, had been 
led away to sleep bis first dnmken sleep in 
Bourne Hall. 

There was one introduction of that day which 
had been dreaded, and which taxed all her 
powers of self-command — " Mrs. Clendon — Lady 
Bamard." She feit the smile upon her face, as 
though the muscles had become rigid, and she 
knew that the red blush of shame had come 
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into her cheek, and ihen changed to ashy pale- 
ness. She had ihought over the words she 
would say to Clendon's wife, but her tpngue 
parched, and she only utter^d sounds which were 
scarcely audible. With a tremendous effort of 
will, she tried to recover her ease and self-posses- 
sion, but the act was almost too much for her, 
and she feit sick nearly to faintness. 

Jessie saw this, and attributing it to over 
fatigue, led Flora gently to an open window, and 
would have gone for some restorative; but the 
faintness passed^ and Flora, with broken words 
and thanks, left her, on tiie arrival of other 
guests. Throughout the day no such contretemps 
was risked again by the lady of Boume Hall. 

" The dullest man of the day," so Jowley said, 
" is Percy Clendon. What ails him, Mrs. Clen- 
don ? He goes poking about like a melancholy 
Jacque&i. Give him a rowing." 

Jessie had done that in a lady-like, wife-like 
way very often of late. She had long missed the 
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cheerful xnoming chat, the evening pleasantries. 
Wlienever he was a litüe like the Fercy of old 
times— two years ago — she could always detect 
the effort, and would rather he had been silent. 
That there was some cause for this she knew ; 
she had made one gaess, and been convinced 
that she had guessed wrongly. It was not Mil- 
dred Deering that had changed the current of 
her home life. 

Perey thns twitted, made some spasmodic 
attempts at joUity, and offered to run Jowley a 
race for a new hat. Mr. Jowley accepted the 
challenge, ran the race, and lost it. 

When the fireworks had politely intimated to 
the visitors that it was time to go, sach as were 
not quartered at the Hall departed. The gentle- 
men who remained, and were disposed to be late 
sitters, were told off to Mr. Jowley, who *led 
them to a smoking room on one side of the 
entrance hall, and which had been adomed with 
such appropriate emblems as, *' Sir Walter Ba- 
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leigh being extinguished by bis servant/' and 
''Tobacco plantations in the Havannah/' slave 
driyer and all. Some of the ladies proposed 
\raiting for tbeir fumigatory lords, whilst Jessie 
and her husband declared for rest. 

"I have neglected you very shamefnlly, to- 
day," Said Lady Bamard ; '* but though we are 
only personally known to each other since the 
morning, I seem — to— treat you with the freedom 
of an old friend." 

Lady Bamard was endeavouring to be very 
easy and pleasant. 

" Oh, pray make no excuses," replied Jessie, — 
" I am sure the day must have tried you very 
much; these fites are very pleasant to the 
visitors, very fatiguing to the givers." 

"Well, I am tired, I confess," said Lady 
Barnard, holding out her band. "Good-night; 
we must try and find you some amusement in 
the morning." 

The ladies parted, but Percy lingered to say 
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good-night also. As Jessie went on, she heard 
— ^those passages of old hooses are often good 
conductors of sound — these words : " You must, 
if only for a minute." Yes, and those words were 
spoken by Percy Clendon. 

They occasioned her no sarprise, no nneasi- 
ness ; bat when they had reached their room, she 
Said, '' What were you saying to Lady Bamard, 
abouty ' You must — ^if only for a minute ? ' " 

Percy started, and but that Jessie's back was 
towards him, she would have seen a look of panic 
in his face. Had his wife heard those whispered 
words ? 

" Eh, Percy ? " said Jessie, after a pause. 

He affected not to have heard her question, 
and then she repeated it to him. 

" Ton my word, I hardly know I It was some- 
thing about — calling — calling and — ^when we re- 
tum to town— — " 

"What an odd way of giving an invitation," 
Said Jessie» laughing as it seemed« 
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Percy was long in his dressing-room, and as 
Jessie had made her night toilette quickly, she 
was the first' to lay her head upon her pillow« 
She tried to compose herseif to sleep, bat for the 
life of her, she could not get those simple words 
out of her head, and the stränge Interpretation 
that Percy had given to them. 

If any one, to use his own figurative expression, 
''had a right to shake hands with himself on 
the result of that day, it was Mr. Alderwinkle." 
This self-Iaudatory thought passed through his 
mind as, whilst sitting at his bedroom window, 
looking out on the bright moonlight night, 
he smoked his last cheroot before "retiring 
to bye-bye." Two stories beneath him was the 
dressing-room window of Mr. Percy Clendon, 
From it came a sigh of such power, that Mr. 
Alderwinkle looked out and saw the head of that 
sentimental genüeman resting on his band, and 
his eyes no doubt tumed to the stars. Whether 
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the Bound of sorrow would have been repeated, 
can only be conjecture, for the reason about to be 
given. 

The Programme had returned to London» 
except the band, whose Services had been re- 
quired later in the evening. They had, therefore, 
had comfortable quarters prepared for them in a 
large sammer-house, and hitherto nothing had 
broken the stiUness of the night, bat the sigh to 
which we have alluded. On a sudden there came 
from the summer-house a single note, as though 
the trombone player was performing in his sleep. 
Again ! again ! in perfect unison came other 
Sounds, proclaiming to the night that the band 
of brothers was confederated in sleep. 



CHAPTER IV. 



The guests at Boume Hall began to assemble 
about nine o'clock ; and some of the party gave 
unmistakeable evidence that, to perrert a well- 
known sentiment, ^'the eyemng's amusement" 
had not contributed to the enjoyment of the 
" morning's refection/' The entrance of some of 
the genüemen was preccded by a salvo of soda- 
water bottles in the hall; and Sh: Oswald had 
sent his excuses and a petition for a cup of 
strong tea to be sent to bis bedroom. 

The ladies, of course, were an exception to the 
somewhat prevalent seediness, and did ample 
justice to the yarious delicacies which the skill 
of the London cook (provided by the thought- 
fulness of Mr. Jowley) had been able to pro- 

VOL. III. H 
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duce with ihe limited baUerie of a country 
kitchen. 

As the City detachment declared it to be abso- 
lutelj necessary that it shonld retum to town 
that evening, it was arranged that an excnrsion 
shonld be made into the adjoining conntiy, and 
that after a drive throagh the beantifol Tale of 
Ajlesbory^ the gnests shonld retnm to an earlj 
dinner at five o'clock, in order to catch the last 
train to London. 

The gronnds of Bonme Hall had not looked so 
gay for many a long year as they had done on 
the preceding day and on this bright antomn 
moming. The ladies in their gay demi-tailettes 
stroUed abont the walks, and made the air jocnnd 
with their nnrestrained langhter, yaried at times 
by those pleasant screams in which excited ladies 
will sometimes indnlge when nnrestrained by the 
conyentionalities of the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Clendon and an elderly lady — a Mend 
of Mrs. Greystock's — had preferred the qniet of 
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a garden seat, sheltered by a high growth of 
laurelsy on the lawn, near the house ; and, after a 
little commonplace conversatiou, both sought the 
silent companionship of a book. 
Jessie inight as well have looked 

** On a yirgin page, 
White and nnwritten still,'* 

for what acquaintance she made with the author| 
as she continued to revert — as she had done at 
intervals throughout the night — to certain dis- 
quieting thoughts which had taken possession of 
her mind. 

That little speech of Percy's — ^so unsatis- 
factorily explained — ^had acquired a grave sig- 
nificance, although she would have been puzzled 
to put her own interpretation of it into wordst 
She remembered also that throughout the pre* 
cediag day Percy had relapsed into seriousness, 
ill agreeing with the general hilarity around him, 
bat had appeared to resume the cheerful manneri 
once so usual with him, whenever Lady Barnard 

H 2 
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had been present. Ah ! Yes ! sbe had come to 
connect her with Percy in her speculations as to 
the cause of the great change whicb had taken 
place in her own married life. 

Flora's grace and beauty could not be con* 
cealed nor denied : the fascination of her manner, 
when ßhe chose to make herseif agreeable, could 
uot but be feit and admired. And yet there was 
no moment that Jessie could recall in which 
Lady Barnard had shown more regard towards 
Percy than her position as. hostess required and 
justified. 

" Who sleeps in that room over the doorway ? *' 
asked a voice. The Speaker was concealed by 
the düster of laureis at the back of the seat on 
which Jessie was sitting. 

" That with the window open ? " 

" Yes ! " 

"That's master's partner's, Mr. Clendon's, 
dressing-room," was the reply. " I took up his 
portmantel." 
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" Oll, is it ? I thought," Said the voice, " that 
some love-sick swain was the man in possession ; 
for I heard him sigh last night, as I was smoking 
my cheroot, as though he was trying to commit 
suicide by bursting his boiler." 

There was a loud vulgär laugh, and then the 
voices died away. 

That brief conversation made the blood come 
and go in Jessie*s face, as her heart beat yiolently ; 
and Mr. Alderwinkle's ridiculous coDJecture and 
coarse jest harmonised with the train of thought 
in which she had beeu indulging. 

After a time she grew angry with herseif for 
allowing these vague ideas to disquiet her, and 
also for indulging in such injurious thoughts of 
one whose hospitality she was still sharing. She 
strove to read, but the book was powerless, after 
a brief time, to hold her attention. The more 
so as some one in the drawing-room began 
playing an air which she knew was an especial 
favourite with her husband. In the happy days 
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of thelr early married life she had played that air 
to him almost nightly. 

" Charming thing that ? " said the elderly lady, 
^ho had ceased reading in order that she might 
listen too. 

" Do you know who is playing ? " asked Jessie. 

" I fancy it is Lady Bamard," said the other. 
*'I know Mr. Glendon gave her a copy some 
months ago : so Mrs. Greystock told me." And, 
having set Jessie's heart heating again, the 
elderly lady resumed her hook, little thinking how 
her communication had made reading impossible 
to her companion. 

Percy had never told Jessie that his aequaint- 
ance with Lady Barnard was sufficiently intim ate 
to permit of such a courtesy. He had always 
spoken of her as a person he had seen— as of one 
" who seemed to be agreeable enough," and who 
was unquestionably good-looking. The conver- 
sation never seemed to interest him sufficiently 
to continue it beyond such remarks ; and yet — 
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she remembered now some observations of Mrs. 
Grejstock — ^Percy must have been in Lady Bar- 
nard's Society more than once or twice. Jessie 
was becoming rapidly jealous of her hostess, bat 
when that gracefol lady came, smiling, across the 
lawn to wbere Jessie was sitting — ^her lovely face 
radiant with kindness, and to invite her, in a 
Toice sweet as music, to be her companion in 
their moming's drive — Jessie could not belieye 
her to be the destroyer of her peace, whateyer 
Percy might be. 

The carriages were now at the door^ two or 
three of them Sir Oswald's own, the others had 
been hired from the neighbouring market town. 
Lady Bamard was to drive a pair of ponies, and 
with Jessie for her companion. Any one who had 
known the truth would have wondered how such 
a man as Percy Clendon could have won the love 
of two such charming women as those who now, 
side by side, were dashing over the soft green 
turf of the Park of Bourne Hall. 
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When ihey had gained the main road» and the 
spirited litüe ponies were proceeding at a genüer 
pace, Mrs. Clendon said, after some common- 
places, " I did not see Sir Oswald of our party." 

" No, my dear Mrs. Clendon/' replied Flora, 
colouring slightly. ** Even he, accusiomed as he 
is to such excesses, cannot indulge in them with 
impunity ; we shall find him, I dare say, on our 
retum." 

" I really beg pardon for my thoughtlessness." 

*' 0, pray don't apologise. Of course you have 
heard from Mr. Clendon of my husband's failing. 
All his friends know it, and I have long ceased 
to regard what the world thinks of us. It has 
hitherto kept me out of Society, it shall do so no 
longer. But let us forget all that is unpleasant. 
And see, there is the vale of Aylesbury ; I have 
had many a scamper over that country years ago, 
and when, for a time, I was really happy. That 

Cluster of trees to the right is Wood. We 

found a fox there one day, and ran him through 
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the Vale, and killed him in Haiton Village. I 
seem to remember every incident of the jun, but 
you are not interested in hunting?" 

" I never saw a fox alive, I am sorry to say," 
replied Jessie, smiling as though to apologise for 
her neglected education. 

"I enjoyed hunting immensely/' said Flora; 
"and will do again before long. On the day I 
spoke ot, yonder brook came in our line, and one 
or two of the men who were inclined to erane 
themselves, begged me not to take the brook. 
Bat I knew my mare was a capital water-jumper, 
and so I put her at it. She cleared it beautifully, 
and I neyer shall forget my feeling of triumph ! 
I believe I could say with truth, it was the 
prondesty the happiest moment of my life." 

She paused, and then said, '' You know that I 
have been married twice ? " 

**No, indeed; I was not aware of that ; " replied 
Jessie, a little surprised. 

" Yes ; but we will keep to our good resolution 
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of scoutiBg unpleasantries. Some day yon shall 
hear all 4ibout me. See — what a lovely prospect." 

And that charming Valley — ^perhaps the loveliest 
in England — ^was then in the fulness of its beauty. 
Its green woods, its broad undulating pastures, 
streaked with streams like naolten glass, were 
spread out before the delighted gazers. 

As they rode on, Flora, without seeming to do 
so, led Jessie to talk of her early life, and of her 
friend Mildred Deering, and how she, Jessie, had 
come to know, and to love Percy. She was apolo- 
getic, when speaking of her clandestine marriage; 
bat poor Miss Fragmore did not escape, you may 
be sure — and then so many pleasant memories 
came of their happy honeymoons — for theirs had 
been many — that Jessie*s eyes filled with tears, 
as well they might do, remembering how the last 
few months had been passed. 

Flora did not understand the source of those 
tears, or she would, perhaps, have hated herseif. 
She put a woman's— ^a loving woman's interpre'ta- 
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tion on them, and feit that such happiness conld 
only come once in a life^ and then only where 
mutual love existed. 

This ride, and the revelations made by Lady 
Bamard, did not, when Jessie was alone, help 
to dispel the disquieting surmises which had 
possessed her in the morning, and she was there- 
fore resolate in keeping their original Intention 
to retom home that evening. The more so, as 
Lady Barnard did not press their stay with 
so much warmth as she might haye displayed, 

and Percy guessed the reason why, and was dis- 

_/ 

consolate accordingly. 

We have often wondered, when compelled by 
fate to make one at a public dinner, what satis- 
faction the occupants of the ladies* gallery could 
possibly derive from witnessing that display of 
viands, when only the conglomerated reek of 
the dishes could reach them^ and by no means 
improve their gastronomical knowledge, or gratify 
their gastronomical proclivities. Neither is the 
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after oratorj generally so interesting as to offer 
compensation for the preliminaiy porgatoiy. 

Descriptions of great feasts bj most siory- 
tellers are to us as public dinners seen from the 
ladies' gallery, and therefore we are silent as to 
the doings at Bonme HalL We shonld be dis* 
tressed to belieTe, howeyer, that the forther pro- 
gress of our story shonld haye no more interest 
for the reader than the Secretary's report, or 
Mr. Mnmble's toast of the eyening. 

There was all the noise and chatter at the 
Station, common to an afler-dinner party dis- 
persiDg bj train. Jessie was sitting on a seat on 
the platform with other ladies, and two gentlemen 
near her were taUdng, and sofficiently lond for 
her to oyerhear them. We fancy the most fas- 
tidious wonid excose her for listening. 

''What a brüte onr friend the baronet is!" 
Said one. 

*' And with such a wife ! She certainly is the 
most charming woman I know. How she could 
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ever have taken up with such a fellow surprises 

me. 

" Surprises every one ! " was the reply. " You 

may rely upon it old Jowley brought that match 

about." 

" I should have thought she would have had 

HO difficulty in finding a husband/' said the 

second Speaker. "I fancy she means to have 

her fling now, from what Jolly told me. He has 

taken a furnished house for 'the family/ as he 

calls them, in Grosvenor Square." 

" Well, she^s perfectly right, and I hope she '11 
invite me to her parties. Sir Oswald had better 
look Sharp, I fancy. I shouldn*t be surprised if 
she bolted some of these days." 

'* 0, she's not fool enough to do that. The 
new Co.'s wife's a pretty woman as women 
gOy but not a patch on my lady. There's the 
train." 

" Who's for London, ladies and gents !" 

More fuel to the smouldering fire! But the 
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party was soon in the train, and before many 
minutes Percy Clendon was seemingly asleep in 
his comer. Jessie also closed her eyes, and 
began a waking dream which did not have an 
end until the train reached the London ter- 
minus. 

It was more than a week before Lady Bamard 
returned to town, there to occupy the new home 
in Grosvener Square. During her stay in the 
country she had put herseif to school, and to the 
most Stern uncompromising mistress she could 
find — one from whom she could conceal nothing 
— one who would be inexorably just. Need we 
say it was herseif. 

She h£^d now seen Jessie, had talked with her 
and looked into her heart. Flora knew how 
truly the wife loved her husband ; though some 
shadow had come between the present and the 
brightness of the past, there was still left enough 
of the warmth of early love in one bosom to 
make a tempered sunshine in their home. 
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Flora looked into her own heaxt also. She 
saw what a barren, sterile place it had been until 
she had known Percy Clendon. She knew she 
loved him, nothing could change that conviction, 
as nothing could change the feeling he had 
awakened. 

Was it criminal to love him still ? — No. To 
let it have free course at the risk of detection bj 
her who had alone the right to have his in 
retum ? — ^Yes : and with that conviction Flora 
resolved to let her love eat her own heart, if it 
would ; but from that time forth never by word 
or look to give encouragement to the lover. 

She knew that to live isolated as she had done 
would only be to encourage a sorrow which was 
to be hers until the end. She thought, also, 
that it might encourage Percy to hope or to 
venture a renewal of the past. If he saw her 
as indifferent to him as to others — her smiles, 
her winning words, distributed to all who soüght 
them-— he would perhaps cease to value what was 
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common io all, and belieTe himself ihe Ticiim of 
a coqnette, who had only ''fooled him to the top 
of bis beniy'' whilst her ränge of conqnest had 
been limited. 

Tbe honse in Grosvenor Square was krge 
enouf^ to admit of separate arrangements for 
Sir Oswald and my lady. Whilst he conld enter- 
tain bis hard drinking cronies, she conld haye 
her eyenings nndistnrbed and nndisturbing. Mr. 
Jowley managed to keep friends with both 
govemments, and exerted himself to the ntmost 
to grow a connexion for bis niece. 

Such a process is not difficnlt of execution in 
London. 

Most people bave a nnclens to Start with — if 
only the family doctor. 

Mrs. A. and Mrs. B. meet at an evening party, 
and chat for an honr or so at intenrals. They 
become confidential — ^tbey are snre they should 
like each other — Mrs. B. has a litüe party coming 
off, and apologises for the brevity of tbe notice, but 
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will Mrs. A. waive ceremony and come ? Quite 
a family aöair. 

Mrs. A. does waive ceremony and goes to 
find crowded rooms, "all delightful people." 
Mrs. B. must introduce Mrs. C, an old school- 
fellowy a sister always. 

Mrs. A. and Mrs. C. find a subject of mutual 
interest in their admiration of Mrs. B. ! How 
gratifying. The C.'s and the B.'s are going to 
the Horticultiiral. May they call for Mrs. A. ? 
The pleasure is irresistihle. More introductions 
and an invitation to some charades, stupid things, 
but amusing to the children. The rehearsals 
are the best fiin. 0, do come ; — and it is sur- 
prising how much at home people get with each 
other when they are employed in playing the 
fool in any way. Mrs. A. is now ripe for a small 
evening. The doctor knows a charming family, 
and the B.*s have a cousin or two, and the C/s 
brothers "up" jfrom College, and the best 
behaved of neglected family connexions are 

VOL. III. I 
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remembered, and the charadists and some 
people met on the beach at Folkestone or Scar- 
borough, or Hastings, are invited, and so the 
first social gathering is potted, as it were, and if 
properly cultivated, soon spreads like the tree 
whose every branch taking root prodnces other 
branches. 

By some such process many a large connexion 
has been grown, and scores of people who 
don't care a batton for each other are brought 
together for the benefit of trade, the encourage- 
xnent of doctors, the propagation of scandal, 
and — ah ! that leavens the whole and makes 
surly old papas contented wall-fiowers ! — ^the en- 
joyment of the young, and the diffasion of 
matrimony. 

With a beautifiü and agreeable hostess, liberal 
entertainment, and a populär nncle like Mr. 
Jowley, it is not to be wondered at that the Bar- 
nard connexion grew apace. The city element was, 
of course, rather predominant, and though the 
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gentlemen, especially those from Capel Court, 
were over dressed and rather slangy, tlie ladies 
were generally unexceptionable. It was rare in- 
deed that an invitation from Lady Barnard was 
not accepted. 

" She was so very affable." 

"Such a charming hostess — ^so attentive to 
all." 

"So exceedingly well bred, — and tben her 
taste." 

" Her rooms so eleganÜy arranged ! " 

" The music so well selected ! " 

" Such exquisite refreshments ! " 

" UnUmited ice ! " 

" And always a sit-down supper." 

" And so considerate to the elderly ladies, who 
could not take light-wines ! " 

It is true there was a second part to this 
psean, which was less laudatory. 

"She certainly is a fine woman, but a ketle 
too conscious of her personal attractions.^' 

I 2 
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" And I think— just a touch ! " 

" Well perhaps — ^possibly the eyebrows." 

" Beautiful hair, certainly, if it is all natural." 

" Yes — but dark hair is so easily matched." 

" Rather too fond of her singing/' 

" Well, yes — my Emily practised all the morn- 
ing of her last party, and the poor child was 
never asked to sing/' 

" I fancied Emily sung on a former evening.'* 

*' Yes — and was much applauded — more perhaps 
than she deserved/' 

"Lady Barnard talks a little too much, per- 
haps/' 

"Well, I don't know, considering she has to 
entertain the gentlemen." 

"How she could have married that Sir 
Oswald, with all his money ! " 

'*My husband, Mr. G , says that Mr. 

Jowley made up the match.'' 
' WeU ! I don't envy her ! " 

" Nor I ! " " Nor I ! " " Nor I ! " 
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And SO Lady Bamard's parties became more 
and more populär^ and a Christmas tree with 
above two handred prizes of delicious Parisian 
confectionary estabUshed her as the leader of her 
set, which it must be confessed was rather more 
mixed than suited the aristocratic proclivities of 
Mr. Jowley. 

Sir Oswald rarely presented himself even for a 
Short time at these evening parties, and the pro- 
bable cause of his absence became, at last, so 
well known, that Lady Bamard was not dis- 
tressed by any polite inquiries conceming the 
absentee. Not that Sir Oswald had not his fall 
share of the household expenditare. He gave 
frequently, gentlemen's dinner parties, and on 
those occasions Lady Bamard and her mother 
usually sought amusement at the opera or the 
theatre, unless they had engagements. 

There were plenty of men ready to accept the 
baronet's invitations to dinner, as he was not a 
bad host up to a certain period of the evening. 
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There were some who cared less for the dinners 
than for the acquaintance of the nouveau riehen 
and found their account in kind, as> " Sir Oswald 
Barnard" read well in a prospectos, and there 
were many new schemes bursting into blossoni — 
plants they might well be called — and the names 
of Sir Oswald and Percy Clendon appeared on 
the direction of two or three of the most pro- 
mising. The old adage says that a burnt child 
dreads the fire, and Clendon showed a pardon- 
able disinclination, for a time^ to enter into 
speculation, bat Mr. Jowley and Sir Oswald and 
other city men laughed at his fears, and assured 
him that the schemes they advocated had the 
countenance of some of the first names in the 
commercial world — big sounding words— and 
Clendon was not the man to stand long by his 
own determination. Moreover, Sir Oswald — with 
the liberality of his newly acquired fortunes — 
proposed that the ventores should be the ventures 
of the firm, and so lessen Clendon's individual 
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responsibility. Percy's unbusiness mind was cou- 
vinced, and he set sali on tlie sea of speculation. 

Her new life of excitement had, in pari, the 
effect which Flora had designed. In this waste- 
ful employment she found a relief from the 
thoughts which made solitude oppressive, as the 
business of society-keeping leaves its votary but 
comparatively little leisure. There was plenty of 
time however for sorrow and herseif to sit in sad 
communion. 

As a matter of course the Glendons were con- 
stant guests at these gatherings of the Barnards, 
and the ladies tried to be dear friends to each 
other, calling frequently and riding out together. 
But despite their intimacy both were conscious 
of a restraint in that free expression of tbought 
which alone constitutes true friendship, and 
which they could not overcome, strive as they 
would. Flora, when self-debating the cause of 
this feeling, did not hesitate to assign it to the 
right one, the consciousness of her imprudent 
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encouragment of Percy, and the consequent 
wroDg done to bis wife. 

But had 8he not struggled bravely against her 
own passion, and pointed out to her partner in 
error the road back to duty ? 

" Yes, but the wrong had been committed, and 
must be atoned for/' said remorseless conscience. , 

With Jessie the difficulty was greater, as she 
could only reason from surmises. 

What were they ? 

The change in Percy's bearing towards herseif 
— the change in himself she traced back to bis 
acquaintance with the Bamards. He had, pos- 
sibly, been greatly mortified at her refusal to 
help him — ^possibly greatly offended at what 
he may have thought unwifely sympathy. If so, 
this feeling xnust have been increased when he 
found that bis "Sister Mildred" was more 
generous than bis wife — the wife who had taken 
a place in bis heart which Mildred should have 
taken. But Mildred had seen Percy — as he had 
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told her — and convinced him that Jessie had 
only done her daty to their child^ and obeyed 
her father's injunctiony and he had referred to 
that conviction again and again when in her so- 
licitude she had sought to leam the cause of his 
frequent despondency, and seeming avoidance of 
her Society. 

No, it could not be that. . 

Those few unexplained words spoken to Lady 
Barnard at Boume Hall ! They had been tumed 
and twisted a thousand ways, and were yet inex- 
plicable. In no way could they be made to 
accord with Percy's explanation of their xneaning. 
They must be connected with some foregone 
subject — some previous understanding. That he 
had known Lady Barnard was clear from what 
she had been told in the garden and from the 
gift of the music. Yet he had never spoken of 
her except as of one whom he had merely seen 
by accident. Why had he been silent ? 

And then his long vigil on the night of the 
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ftUy which slie had never ceased to connect with 
the coarse jest of the unseen Speaker. She grew 
sick at heart when she remembered what she had 
heard. 

What was Lady Barnard's position ? A young 
and lovely woman twice married — she had heard 
her story now — and both unions so miserable. 
She could never have loved — she never professed 
to have done so. Her sorrow, her beauty, her 
undeniable fascination of manner and conver- 
sation were all appeals to such a sensitive and — 
must she admit it ? — unstable nature as Percy's. 
The conclusion was almost imbearable. Had 

« 

Flora won him from her as she, Jessie Dalton, 

« 

had won him from Mildred Deering ? Was her 
betrayed friend to be so avenged? Was her 
filial disobedience to her father to be so punished ? 
Had she embittered that dear, fond father's 
closing life for one who, in his turn, forgot all 
her love, and who set at nought all his own 
prescribed and well-defined duties ? — all as clear 
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to him as hers were when she cast them to the 
winds at the bidding of a selfish uncontrolled 
passion. 

If all this conjecturing was true reasoning, 
then she knew instinctiyely why she and her new 
acquaintance could never be true friends. But 
her premises were all surmises, and she heard 
and pondered over the well-worn quotation, — 

"Trifles, light as air, 
Are to the jealous confirmations streng 
As proofs of holy writ ; " 

and then she had striven not to believe, nor to 
mistrast. 

There was to be an evening at Lady Barnard's 
—the last of her ladyship's season — and the 
Glendons were of course invited. 

The two ladies had been out for a drive, seated 
on opposite sides of the carriage. Some passing 
incident in the street had attracted Jessie's 
attention for a minute or two, and when she 
tumed her head again she found her companion 
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regarding her with such a look of sadness in her 
face that Jessie was almost startled by it. Lady 
Barnard instanÜy smiled and inquired what Jessie 
had been looking at, and, without waiting for a 
reply, commenced some chatter with little or no 
meaning. For the rest of the day Jessie could 
not get that look out of her mind, and it set her 
thiuking over the constant recurrent story of her 
imagined injuries. 

She thought herseif into a terrible headache, 
so that when Percy came home to dress, she told 
him how indisposed she was, and how unfitted to 
go to the party. 

"How very unfortunate, my dear," he said, 
" Lady Barnard will be greatly disappointed, as 
this is the last of her season.*' 

" I am very sorry," replied Jessie, " but I am 
really too ill to dress even. You had better 
write a note, as she will be expecting us." 

"Yes, certainly," said Percy, hesitatingly ; 
'' but will it not seem stränge if neither of us go?*' 
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*^ I should say not. Nothing yery stränge in a 
husband staying at home with a sick wife." 

" No, certainly ; that is if you were really sick 
— ^I mean serioosly ill, and then I dhould not 
think of going/' said Percy. 

*' It is hardly kind of you tbinking of doing so 
now, is it ? " asked Jessie, pressing her band 
upon her throbbing forebead. 

" Ton my word, dear," replied Percy, " I am 
aknost inclined to ask you if it is kind of you to 
wisb otberwise. But of course I doh't go, if you 
wisb me not. I must own, bowever, I sball be 
disappointed ; and I bad promised to give Jowley 
a message from a man in tbe City." 

Jessie saw at once that she should bave to 
yield ; and to allow Percy to go alone, after all 
she bad been tbinking, was impossible. " Well, 
perhaps, Percy, as you say, Lady Bamard may 
think it an excuse, especially as I was quite well 
when she brought me home — and so we'll go. 
I sball be better, I dare say, by-and-by." 
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Fercy was hypociite enongli to kiss his wife's 
forehead and call her a brave little woman — and 
she thonght the praise deserved. 

It wonld have been better had Jessie Clendon 
stajed at home. She wonld have spared ns the 
pain of writing the begmning of a long domestic 
tragedy. 



The party in Grosrenor Square was a räunion 
of nearly all the Bamard connection. The 
rooms were, if possible, xnore brilliantly lighted — 
more tastefnlly decorated than ever. On the 
spacious landing-place were flowering eyergreens 
and flowers in profasion, wherever they could be 
placed, althongh it was the latter end of Feb- 
mary. The music was the most stirring that 
Mr. Coote could select, and seemed to impart its 
exhilaration to the dancers. Even Sir Oswald 
was as little excited as he could be. 

Mrs. Clendon was compelled by her Indispo- 
sition to be a spectator. Where she sat she 
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coiild just See the flowering shrubs upon the 
landing, and a person she thought to be Percy. 
He was not among the dancers, — she had noted 
that, — neither was Lady Bamard. 

As she looked, she saw a white-gloved lady's 
hand pluck one of the flowers, which was either 
snatched by Percy, or was given to him. She 
could not see who had gathered the flower, but 
the next moment Lady Barnard entered the 
room, and, meeting Jessie's eamest gaze, became 
crimson from forehead to bosom. She passed on 
among her guests without speaking to Jessie. 

In a few moments after there was a slight com- 
motion at that part of the room where Jessie was 
sitting. She had become hysterical^ but Percy 
explained to those assisting her "that it was 
really nothing. She had been very unwell all 
the evening, and would not have left home but 
for this very particnlar occasion." 



CHAPTER V. 

Let US at once relieve Lady Barnard from any 
complicity in Mr. Percy Clendon's unjostifiable 
violence in obtaining possession of the flower. 
She wonld have resented it had time and place 
permitted. Her confusion was consequent upon 
so snddenly encountering the eyes of Jessie, and 
the sense of injory already done to that poor 
lady. 

Neither was Percy's assurance that Jessie's 
Indisposition was '^really nothing/' to be jus- 
tified, as it was many days before she could leave 
her room, so severe had been the shock she had 
received. 

Lady Bamard sent daily to inqoire after her 
friend — call she could not, as she had put her 
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own construction on what had occurred, and she 
therefore gladly availed berself of the interdiction 
of visitors which the doctor had declared to be 
necessary to the patient's recovery* 

Lady Bamard had rather surprised her hus- 
band a few days after the party^ by announcing 
her determination to go to the Hall; bat, as 
their pursuits were foUowed independently of 
each other, no objection was made to her lady- 
ship*8 arrangements. 

A very brief note made her departure known 
to Mrs. Glendon, and only conveyed her apologies 
for not making a personal visit. There was no 
invitation to join her at the Hall, although 
change of scene, and the quiet of the country,. 
might have been condacive to Jessie's re- 
covery. 

This apparent avoidance of her, served to 
increase Jessie's conviction that she had dis- 
covered the true cause of all her misery. How 
to use her knowledge so as not to produce a 

VOL. iir. K 
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further estrangement, but to wia the wanderer 
back again, was now her constant thonght, nntil 
she became bewildered with her own devices. 
At last she determined upon a course which only 
a desperate woman would have conceived. She 
resolved to carry her griefs to Mildred Deering. 

It was one of Miss Pragmore's days — ^that lady 
having established a line of visits which extended 
with great regularity from one week to another, 
commencing with lunch, and ending with a wine- 
glass of protection against night air. So lonely 
was Mildred, that even this companionship was 
looked for and enconraged, and, had Miss Prag- 
more been a degree more amiable and certain in 
temper, no doubt but she would hare been in- 
vited to have shared Mildred's home. 

Luncheon — which was served in the drawing- 
room for Mildred's convenience-^was just over, 
when a knock at the door announced a visitor. 
So unusual was such an event — ^the physician. 
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alas! belog the only Coming man or woman 
expected by the invalid — that the two ladies 
looked at each other in mute astonishment; 
nor was Mildred's .wonder lessened when the 
servant gave her Mrs. Clendon's card. With- 
out a Word she handed it to Miss Fragmore» 
who exclaimed, when she had read the name 
upon it, 

*' What the dickens can she want here ? " 

" I cannot possibly guess, as I had thought all 
intercourse between us was at an end for ever. 
I really cannot see her. I am not well enough 
to-day to be disturbed by such another scene as 
we had before." 

" Shall I go down to her ? " asked Miss Frag- 
more, rising and pulling on her cap as though to 
prepare for a fray. 

" No, no, dear — that would not be agreeable to 
her, I fancy/' replied Mildred. ''Say, Bobert, 
that I am particularly engaged, and am sorry I 
cannot see the lady/' 

K 2 
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Pale and trembliug, Mrs. Clendon sat in the 
dining-room, like a criminal awaiting the decision 
of her judge. Sbe had never forgotten what bad 
passed at her last interview with Mildred, and 
that she had forbidden her to hold further com- 
munion with her hnsband. She remembered 
also that Mildred bad requested that any future 
visit should be previously announced; and she 
understood by that injonction it was desired they 
should meet no more. In spite of all that bad 
been said at that painful meeting, Jessie had 
come as to the only one from whose aid and 
counsel she had a hope of relief. 

When the servant delivered bis message Jessie 
saidy half aloud, 

'' I expected as much. Give me some paper, 
if you please." 

The servant did so, and was about to leave the 

room. 

" Do not go : I shall not be a minute." And 
she wrote with trembling band : 
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" You must not refuse to see me — ^my first, 

my only friend. I will wait any time — ^hours: 

but I muat see you, and alone. 

"J. C." 

"Be kind enougli to give that to your mis- 
tress." 

There was a carafe on the sideboard, and 
when the servant had gone, Jessie went to find 
water. The bottle was empty. She had never 
known tili then the worth of water; and never 
did wounded soldier, or desert wanderer, or fever- 
stricken wretch covet more the precious draught^ 
as she feit her brain growing dizzy once again, 
and feared that she should not be able to teil 
her story or listen to Mildred's saving counsel. 

As Mildred read the scrap of paper, tears came 
into her eyes, and many years swept past as 
though borne ob a whirlwind» and only the play- 
mate friend was seen and remembered. 

*'What can have happened?" Mildred mut- 
tered, as soon as she could speak. 
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'^May I ask what slie has writien?'* asked 
Miss Pragmore, qiiite nnmoved by Mildred's 
emotion. 

''Not at present; I hardlyknow whatis xneant; 
bat yon will not mind going into the back room 
for a sbort time. I mnst see her." 

Of coorse Miss Pragmore did not mind. She 
was always too ready to oblige her dear firiend ; 
and ihere were only folding doors of painted deal, 
and Miss Pragmore was an adept in aconstics. 
Bobert was desired to say that his mistress was 
at liberty to see the lady; and Miss Pragmore, 
taking a book '^to amose her," she said, left 
Mildred alone. 

Bat the lady did not hasten to present herseif, 
as she had become so faint that the servant had 
to fetch Mildred's maid to administer restoratives 
before Jessie coald meet the old friend from 
whom she had parted in sach ankindness. 

Mildred could only moye with eflFort and by 
the aid of a cratch, or she woald have obeyed the 
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impulse of her heart, and carried forgiyeness in 
her embrace to ihe poor, pale, woebegone woman, 
who after a time preseüted herseif. 

" Gome to me, Jessie ; come to me, love !" 

With staggering steps, the cheering summons 
was obeyed, and then Jessie- sank upon her knees 
by Mildred's conch^ and boried her face in her 
true friend's lap. Tears, blessed tears came fast, 
wetting Mildred's hands ! Tears feil also on the 
mourner's head, tears of womanly tendemess and 
of woman's forgiveness ! 

Miss Pragmore was — of course she was reading. 

It was some time before Jessie coald command 
herseif enough to teil the purport of her yisit. 
That she had come to confess all the unpre- 
meditated treachery of which she had been guilty 
to her friend, and her Submission to the jast 
resentment which it had created. 

She confessed, too, how the brightest days of 
her honeymoon had been often clouded by the 
recollection of her disobedience to the best of 
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fathers, whose sufferiogs she only knew when she 
was allowed io approach him and mark day by 
day bow they bad sboriened bis life. Sbe bad 
sbed many fruitless tears, wbich would bave 
brougbt but small relief bad not ber fatber, in 
tbe strengtb of bis. parental love, understood 
ber sorrow, apd forced ber to believe in bis 
forgiveness. 

He bad spoken no ill of Percy, altbougb be 
bad described to ber tbe dangers tbat migbt arise 
from bis unstable cbaracter, and warned ber tbat 
sbe would bave to be tbe guido and counsellor, 
and not be, in tbe changing life tbat was before 
US all. It was tbe remembrance of tbese her 
dying fatber's counsels wbich bad guided her 
in ber refusal to risk their certain means in 
any venture, and she no longer blamed Mildred 
or Percy for attributing ber conduct to ber 
love of money, or ber disregard of ber busband*s 
wisbes. . 

When she paused, Mildred dried tbe red 
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Streaming eyes which looked at her so earnestly, 
as though to see that she was believed, and then 
drawing Jessie's head to her Ups she kissed her 
buming forehead. 

Jessie went on to teil how changed Percy be- 
came soon after that event; how freqaently he 
staid late from home, and how he seemed to lose 
all interest in those domestic trifles which had so 
lately made up the pleasure of their lives. She 
asked to be forgiven for the unworthy thoughts 
which she had had when she leamed — she must 
not say how leamed — that Mildred had, as it 
were, taken her place in the fulfilment of Percy's 
desire, and it was only when almost distracted 
by a jealousy, created perhaps in a degree from 
the wrong she had committed— at first from 
girlish pride, and after from a stronger feeling — 
that she had acted so oiFensively. 

Mildred again kissed the kneeling penitent — 
she had not risen from her knees beside the 
couch — and begged of her for their old love's 
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sftke, never to speak again of that painful 
meeting. 

It was some minutes before Jessie could resume, 
and then partly shading her face with her hand, 
as though it was of her own shame she were 
about to speak, she told Mildred the story she 
had made up of surmises ; but pausing again 
before she spoke of the incident of the fiower, and 
which had seemed to her confirmatory of the 
worst that could be imagined. 

Mildred's face lost all its womanly gentleness 

as Jessie continued to speak, and angry lines 
came in its place, and her contracted brows be- 

trayed the working of some stronger feeling than 

sympathy for her miserable friend. "You are 

sure that you saw what you have described ? *' 

asked Mildred, in a whisper almost. 

" Quite, quite sure ; but — ^I am not so certain 

that the flower was given — and yet her confusion 

when she saw that I must have observed what 

passed — ^her avoidance of me afterwards — ^her 
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leaying London. Oh ! it mnst be so ! it must be 
so ! ^' and Jessie yielded to her tears again. 

*' And what have you thonght of doing ? " 
asked Mildred, after a while. 

" A hundred things — of speaking to him ! of 
going to her; and then comes the terrible fear 
that I may drive him from me ! It is from that 
dreadful fear that I have come to you. To you 
who would not use what I have * said to his 
injury — who call him brother still — ^you whom 
he loyes as a sister." 

The expression of Mildred's face was yery sad i 
the anger had left it, and she said : ** And you 
have judged me rightly, Jessie dear; I would do 
him no injury, and I shaU share your sorrows 
though I cannot lighten them. What more can 
Ido?" 

" Send for him, teil him that you haye heard 
injurious reports " 

" Impossible ! impossible I I could no more 
question him on this subject than he would bear 
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to be questioned by me. What we feel for each 
other — ^I mean that strong regard which made us 
brother and sister — was the feeling of a boy and 
girl. He is a man — a man of the world» and 
would laugh at any such claim to be his con- 
science-keeper or his admonisher. No, Jessie 
dear ; that is impossible." 

"What — what is to be done!" said Jessie, 
clasping her hands despairingly. 

" I really know not! This seems to be a man's 
question, one which we poor weak women cannot 
answer. Have you no friend of your father's 
whom you could consult?'' 

"Noue; my marriage displeased all my rela- 
tions who regarded my father, and after our 
reconciliation, Percy very naturally did not desire 
to make their acquaintance," said Jessie. 

" There is one person ; but he is so very 
objectionable to me that I hardly care to name 
him.^' 

" Who ? " 
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" Mr. Daw/' 

" Mr. Daw ! I think I could die before I made 
known to him all I bave said to you," said Jessie. 

"I share your objection; bat there would be 
no necessity to teil bim anything more than tbe 
fact tbat you were made unhappy from certain 
doubts, and ask bim to advise your course of 
action.*' 

" I fear I could not do even tbat/* 

" Nor could I/' replied Mildred. " But there 
is one wbo could make tbe communication." 

Jessie looked inquiringly. 

'' I sball surprise you^ perbaps, wben I name 
Miss Fragmore/' said Mildred. 

" Ob I not to her ; I could not confess to ber." 

" Nor need you. Sbe would only require to be 
told tbe exact question to be put to Mr. Daw^ and 
so get bis advice. He, as a man, will know better 
to wbat a man will submit, or bow be could be 
influenced. I will see Miss Pragmore, if you feel 
unequal to doing so." 
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Jessie remained in thoaght for a minute or 
two, and then said : — 

** I Bee no better way. He might snggest some 
coorse which I might take. I need not foUow it 
if it seemed dangerous or distressing to either 

of US." 

And so it was agreed that Miss Pragmore 
siiould be taken into limited confidence, and that 
Mr. Daw shonld be consnlted. 

Mildred pressed Jessie to stay ; bat Fercy had 
promised to come home to an earlj dinner, as he 
had to go to Liverpool on bosiness, either on the 
morrow or the day after. 

Before these old friends parted^ they promised 
neyer to let strife come between them again» and, 
unlike many declarations of unalterable Mend- 
ship, they kept their pledge to each other through 
sorrow and joy. 

When the servant went to invite Miss Pragmore 
back into the drawing-room, he found her well 
into the middle of the volume ; but had any one 
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questioned her as to what was the subject of the 
book, Miss Pragmore must have quoted the title- 
page. She had been otherwise employed, and 
after her own peculiar ideas of obtaining useful 
knowledge. 

She listened, however, with an appearance of 
the greatest possible attention to so much of 
Jessie's case as Mildred thought necessary to 
conüde to her, but Miss Pragmore filled up any 
hiatuB from her own retentive memory. 

" I know exactly what I am to do," she said ; 
" I am to leam from Daw how a man ought to 
be dealt with under such disgraceful eircum- 
stances/' 

" With a view to induce a retum " 

'* To the paths of rectitude/' said Miss Prag- 
more, interrupting Mildred. 

'* You must remember, particularly, that Mrs. 
Clendon's anxieties proceed mainly from sur- 
mise," said Mildred. ** She may — and God grant 
she may 1*— be disturbing herseif without cause. 
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It wonld be a great good done if she could be 
satisfied of tbat, if it were so." 

''It wonld indeed, poor thing," replied Miss 
Pragmore. '' I know she hates me like poison, 
but I will do my best to find out " 

" Find out ? " 

" To set her mind at rest, if Daw can do it, 
and he's the man to do it. He was a bad hns- 
band himself." 

" I did not know that he had been manied/' 
Said Mildred. 

'' O yeSy he was, and not been long a widower," 
replied Miss Pragmore, '' though he never went 
into monming, never so much as it sixpennj 
hatband ! " 

'* Snrely you are mistaken," said Mildred ; 
and we know the cause she had for being 
sceptical. 

*' I am sure of this, my dear. He was married 

at the time you lent that money to Mr. Clendon," 
Said Miss Pragmore. 



"^ 
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" Indeed ! " replied Mildred, more surprised 
than ever. 

"Ah! the artfal way in which he let Mrs. 
Clendon into your secret. Not telling her who 
had lent the money, but putting her in the way 
of guessing." 

'*Dear me!" said Mildred, "you seem strangely 
informed of Mr. Daw's proceedings." 

Miss Pragmore gave a sort of interrogatory 
grünt, and her parchment-coloured face became 
a little yellower. It was her mode of blush- 
ing. She found she was becoming rather too 
communicative, and so she said, ''Daw talks 
sometimes without thinking. However, I'U see 
him in the morning; and rely on my dis- 
cretion." 

"Thanks," said Mildred; "I feel very tired 
by this long conversation. Will you excuse me 
if I try to sleep ? " 

" Certainly, my dear angel," replied Miss 
Pragmore : " let me put your handkerchief over 

VOL. ITI. I 
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your head ; and there — don't think I am in the 
room." 

Mildred thanked her again, and then con- 
tinued as silent as though she were sieeping. 
She bad not hoped to sieep, as she had heard 
that which, if true, would make peacefol slumber 
a stranger "to her pillow for many a weary hour. 
She loved Percy Clendon with a true woman's 
love ; she had hidden it from him, and had never 
confessed it to any, although accused of having 
it. She had not been offended by him when he 
deprived her of her sweetest hope, by man'ying 
Jessie, and had consoied herseif by believing 
that she held the second place in his heart. 
But now — ^if all were as Jessie surmised — she 
had been displaced by a dishonourable passion, 
wicked every way. So great was the violence 
done to her pure nature by the contemplation of 
his wickedness» that she feit that, from the 
moment she should be convinced of his sin, she 
should love him no more, hard as it would be 
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to pari from such a feeling, which had helped to 
satisfy one of the holiest longings of her soul, 
and to know that, having no hope to be beloved, 
she could love no more. 

Miss Pragmore did not resume her book, but 
set herseif to piece out what she had heard 
through the door with the fragments that Mil- 
dred had confided to her, and then to arrange 
a plan of co-operation with Daw for the fall 
satisfaction of her own unworthy curiosity, if not 
fhat of the afflicted wife. Miss Pragmore was 
becoming a wicked old woman, and if it had 
been possible for the ancient übel to be true, she 
would no doubt, at some future time, have been 
in danger of leading about a gorilla ! 

Although occupying the same house, Mr. Daw 
and Miss Pragmore could hardly be said to be 
on visiting terms, and he was therefore rather 
surprised to find a request from the permanent 
lodger waiting him on his aiTival at the office. 

As soon as he had opened and read his letters 

L 2 
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he attended the ladj's sommons. He fonnd her 
in her best dress cap, and the rest of her war 
paint giving indication of being prepared to 
receive Company. 

Their preluninary conversation was of the 
briefest, when ifiss Pragmore entered upon the 
Bubject in chief. She prefaced her Statement 
bj sajing that Mr. Daw mnst reoeive this as a 
matter of bnsiness to be chai^ed to the accoont 
of Miss Deering or Mrs. Clendon, that no ex- 
pense was to be spared in the elacidation of 
the tmthy and that immediate action was im- 
perative. Miss Pragmore then so far exceeded 
her commission as to interleave, as it were, her 
brief firom Miss Deering bj mach of Jessie's 
depositions never intended to reach any ear but 
that of her old tme firiend ; bat, despite all this 
extra criminating eyidence, Mr. Daw was neither 
sarprised nor shocked to hear of 'Mr, Clendon's 
sapposititioos delinquencies. " He was too mach 
a man of the world for tbat — knew too ronch 
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of human nature — especially conjugal human 
nature," he said. 

"Well,*' said Pragmore, shortly, "what's to 
be done ? " 

"Leave matters alone. If there is anything 
in it, it will wear itself out in time ; but it seems 
to be only conjecture ; and jealousy*s a green-eyed 
monster." 

" Don't talk rubbish to me ! If monsters have 
green eyes, I wonder there's a man with a pair 
of brown." (Daw's were brown.) 

" Well, you've heard my opinion," replied Daw, 
not noticing the sarcasm. " Leave matters alone 
in either case. I don't think there's any 
truth " 

" Of course you don't," interrupted Pragmore ; 
"you men always stand by each other — ^you 
married men — or widowers more than any 
other." 

Daw gave a sharp inquiring look at Miss 
Pragmore for a moment, but the cold parchment 
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cheeks did not tum yellow nnder bis gaze. Mr. 
Daw was a clever man, and he instantly formed 
his own conclosions on a certain matter. Miss 
Pragmore fonnd the next moming that the old 
speaking-pipe^ which she had again unplugged, 
had been.remoYed altogether. 

Miss Pragmore having ''had her saj/' — one she 
had desired to have with Daw for some time, — 
resumed business. 

'* NoWy having heard your opinion/' she said, 
"and very good for a man, Fve no doubt, be 
pleased to consider it from a woman's point of 
yiew. We are not content to let this matter re- 
main in donbt. It is worrying the life out of one 

of US." 

" Not you, I hope ? " asked Daw, with a smile. 

" Fudge ! " replied Pragmore ; " and you must 
leam the truth.' 

" How can I ? " asked Daw. " Mr. Clendon is 
a client of mine, but I can't send for the man 
and ask bim if he's guilty or not guilty." 
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" No, but you can find out. You found out all 
about that man in Doubleby v» Doubleby." 

" Oh, that was a different thing, a long time 
ago/' Said Daw ; *' I shouldn't take such a case 
now — I was afraid to refuse practice then." 

"Oh, we're getting up in the world, I sup- 
pose," Said Pragmore, with her best pickling ex- 
pression ; " but you've some friend not quite so 
high up on the ladder who would act under your 
Instructions. What are those Inquiiy Offices 
that I See advertised ? '' 

•*0h, at " Said Daw. "If you want the 

man watched ? " 

" That's what we do want, and you knew it/' 
Said Pragmore, tartly. 

" I suspected as much when you spoke of the 
Doubleby case. But " Mr. Daw paused. 

"Well, but " repeated Miss Pragmore, 

" who's your man ? " 

" I decline undertaking such business now in 
all cases, I assure you. There is a person, how- 
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ever, I know in New Inn, who sometimes does 
odd matters for me ; bosiness that can*t be taken 
in at Bedford Bow." 

You're a deep 'an/' said Pragmore, smiling. 
And who will, I dare saj, do what you want. 
If jou go to him, he will take joor instmctionSy 
and possiblj ask you to go wiih him to tlie 
Inqniry OflBce/* 

*'There's notliing to be afiraid of?" asked 
Pragmore. 

" Ceriainly not," replied Daw, " nnless you 
are conscions of haying committed felpny, or " 

*'The worst thing I know of myself, is my 
acqoaintance with you, Daw," said Miss Prag- 
more, laugliing heartily, and her laughter might 
have been mistaken for hysterics in another 
person. 

Daw enjoyed the joke immensely, as he wanted 
to get away, and so between gasps of merriment, 
he said, 

"What a — wag you are! Gome down pre- 
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sently, and one — one of the clerks shall go with 
you — ^to — ^to New Inn. Quite a wag ! "• 

It was Strange, the snbsidence of mirüi from 
Mr. Daw's face the moment he had closed the 
door, and long before he had reached the office. 
Having givea instructions to our old friend 
Grimston, he retired into his own room, and 
became busy instantly. 

As Miss Pragmore thought all expenses would 
be paid by her clients, she proceeded with- Mr. 
Grimston in a cab to New Inn. 

Mr. Grimston was so exceedingly attentive 
and polite that a looker-on might have thought 
he was enjoying a little practical chaff at Miss 
Pragmore's expense. Perhaps he was. 

" This is Biugey's/' he said, stopping at the 
entrance to a set of dingy Chambers which looked 
out upon Wych Street. The Windows were 
continually obscured by the mud bespattered on 
them by passing cabs and other vehicles, and the 
Clerks, seated on their high stools, were in a 
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State of tremvlando all day from the mmbling of 
coal and- other waggons. The rent was low, in 
consequence of those drawbacks. 

The principal, Mr. Bingej, had no afi&nity 
with the gloominess of his office, neither had the 
boy — who represented at present the whole clerk- 
force of the establishment. The boy was con- 
sidered in the Inn as being highly mischievoos ; 
andj if any Windows were broken or other damage 
done, the dirty old laundresses, who creep 
about Chambers, always declared it was Mr. 
Bingey's " boy." He certainly did much to de- 
moralise the other boys of the Inn ; but we have 
nothing to do with him. 

Mr. Bingey, a little round man with a good- 
humonred pimply face, was, of course, deUghted 
at Miss Pragmore's instnictions ; and, having 
dismissed Mr. Grimston, disclosed his own 
fondness ^'for a glass" by asking Miss Prag- 
more if it was agreeable to her to take any- 
thing? 
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Miss Pragmore never did such a thing in her 
life. 

Neither did Mr. Bingey — ^but seldom. Time, 
we are told, is measured by sensations and not 
by Bennett's Chronometers^ otherwise Mr. B. did 
not know the meaning of words. 

Down a court, leading from the Strand, Mr. 
Bingey conducted his client, until they came to 
an Office of respectable exterior, though not in a 
very cheerfol Situation. 

"Please, this way," said Bingey, and dived 
into the gloomy passage, foUowed by Miss Prag- 
more. A door opened into the outer room of 
Mr. Meadows' Inquiry Office, and there was a 
gentlemanly-looking man dressed with such care 
and neatness that he might well have passed for 
a county magistrate. He looked land and timber 
all over. He gave Bingey a quick nod, who 
returned the salute and asked, 

"Inhere?" 

The magistrate replied with a nod again, and 
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Mr. Bingey and his dient passed into the Inquiry 
Office. 

A pprtly man — ^he might have been a retired 
butcher, or of any other fattening business — 
received Mr. Bingey aud Miss Pragmore with a 
face all aglow with smiles. He handed the lady 
a chair, shook hands with Bingey, and, by the 
ease of his manner and the pleasantness of his 
look, must have inspired confidence in all 
comers, and encouraged the most timid to a fall 
revelation of their anxieties and tribulations. 
Seeing Miss Pragmore's eyes üxed upon the 
lithographed portrait of a lady in a bonnet and 
black veil, hanging over the fire-place, Mr. 
Meadows said : 

''That's a celebrated woman, ma'am, as I 
knowed very well in her day. Maria and me was 
great friends up to the last. That's Mrs. Man- 
ning, ma'am." 

"What, the murderess!*' exclaimed Miss Prag- 
more. 
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"Yes, ma'am. She suffered capital punisli- 
ment along with her husband, Fred; I knowed 
him, too, ma'am," said Meadows, again aglow with 
smiles. 

" Did you indeed, sir?" replied Miss Pragmore, 
feeling anything bat amused by this information. 
She began to fancy that the place smelled earthy, 

and that Mr. Meadows was only a cheerfui 
sexton. 

She was interrupted in her fancies by Mr. 
Bingey's inviting her to a desk in one comer, at 
which was seated a particularly sharp-visaged 
and ßharp-witted gentleman, whose business it 
was to take down particulars. He was screened 
from general Observation by an enclosure of 
green curtains, and wrote by the light of a lamp. 
Miss Pragmore had scarcely time to bow, wheu 
" Mr. O.," as he was called by Mr. Bingey, com- 
menced taking information. 

" What's the gent's name, ma'am ? '* 

" Mr. Clendon.'' 
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. « — i — on — ^lives where ? '' 

Miss Pragmore gave the address. 

'' City man ? '' 

"Yes." 

" Early ? " 

" Yes, I beUeve so.'' 

" Honse of business — ^where, ma'am ? " 

" I really don't know— he's a partner with Sir 
Oswald Barnard." 

Mr. O. had the Post Office Directory down in 
a minute ; with rapid fingers he tumed over its 
leaves ; equally quickly he ran down the columns 
of B.'s ; then closed the book, saying : 

" Gog Lane. Any other particulars abont him, 
ma'am ? " 

" Not that I am aware of," replied Miss Prag- 
more, who rather wished she had not come. 

" Now for the other party, ma'am — ^Where ? 

" If you mean Lady Bamard — it is in Gros- 
venor Sqnare. I don't know the number." 

" Young ? " 



ff 
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« Certainly/' 

" Fair or dark ? " 

" Dark, certainly." 

" Eide or drive ? " 

" Drive, certainly." 

'* Äny other information ? " 

" No — she has a country-house, certainly," 

" Where, ma'am ? '' 

" Why, in Hertfordshire." Miss Pragmore was 
getting a little testy — some people hate to be 
questioned. " Boume Hall, sir, of course. The 
case was decided nine months ago, and ^* 

" Indeed, ma'am,^' said Mr. 0., ringing a bell, 
which the county magistrate answered. 

"Mr. P.," said Mr. O., "I think you had 
better take tbis case. It's too much for Jobn. 
It may be evidence in court." 

" Very well. Immediate ? " 

"Yes, urgent — tbe party is going to Liver- 
pool : perhaps, to-nigbt. Here's your mems. I 
sbould say, try City first." 
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yielded himself up to the influence of those 
fascinations which were acknowledged in a 
degree by all who came within ränge of Lady 
Barnard's society. Her beauty now set off to its 
greatest advantage by dress and omament, her 
ease and gracefulness displayed by the exigency 
of her Position as hostess and entertainer, her 
various accomplishments, no longer concealed 
from want of opportunity for their display, all 
seemed to feed the flame which she had bidden 

■ 

him extinguish. Flora had kept faithful to her 
promise, and would never allow Percy the least 
approach to closer intimacy than she accorded 
to her other friends ; but he knew that she 
imposed a restraint upon herseif, for had she not 
confessed that she loved him ? And when he 
heard her praises from every lip, saw her the 
admiration of every eye, he thought that but for 
the accident of their position he would have been 
the one preferred before all — ^he would have 
been the possessor of this matchless excellence. 
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So long as they met, although in public, he 
forced himself to be content to obey the edict 
she had pronounced; but when Flora with- 
drew herseif so unexpectedly into the country, 
Percy, judging from his own inclination, believed 
that a renewal of their clandestine meetings 
might be possible. He was well practised in 
devising such expedients; he resolved to risk 
even her displeasure, and make one bold effort 
to obtain an interview. 

He had never written to Lady Bamard ; he had 
always had the prudence to avoid the chance 
of compromising her by such indiscretion, and 
though he knew that Sir Oswald was in London, 
he would not trust that to the post which might 
not reach the only person in the world who 
ought or ought not to receive it. 

It was to obtain this interview that Mr. 
Clendon affected to have business in Liverpool. 
How he sped we should have now to describe, 
had not Mrs. Greystock, some days after 

if 2 
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his visit to Boomey received an anonymous 
letter. 

In Order to trace the anthorship of this con- 
temptible commonication^ it will be necessary to 
revert to an interview between Mildred and Miss 
Pragmore, whicb took place on the evening of 
the fonrth day after the consultation with Mr. 
Daw. 

Miss Pragmore ^'arranged'* herseif for the 
day with more than her usual expedition. Her 
travelling-dress toilette was limited to a cap and 
to side cnrls, which she carried in a little bag 
constmcted for the purpose ; bat at times it was 
difficult to make the ringlets fall naturally, or to 
hide pins, or to make the cap set straight. To- 
day, however, cap and curls were pliant, and Miss 
Pragmore soon presented herseif in Mildred's 
drawing-room. 

The conventional kissing and inquiries per- 
formed, Miss Pragmore began business. 

" Well, dear," she said, ** Daw was very indis- 
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posed at first to open bis mind on our matter^ 
and I fancy if I had not given hiin to nnderstand 
that I could let a cat of bis out of tbe bag, be 
would bave sbuffled out of it.'' 

" Indeed ? " said Müdred. 

" Oby tbose men are all alike, dear ! Tbey look 
upon US women as tbeir natural enemies, and 
would crusb us like fl — flies ! Tbank goodness ! 
I found 'em out years ago, and bave sbown my 
contempt for tbem by keeping single." 

" But Mr. Daw ? " 

"Daw Said be didn*t believe tbere was any- 
tbing in it DidnH be tbougb? He couldn't 
deceive me, and so I told bim. And wbat do 
you tbink be said ? * Well, in eitber case I 
sbould advise you to let tbe matter rest, let it 
run its course, and it will die out.' " 

" Perbaps tbat was good worldly advice," said 
Mildredy sadly. 

" But not good woman's advice, my dear, and 
I made Daw acknowledge it wasn't. My dear, if 
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any pocA: doting woman deserves to be pitied» 
Jessie is she." 

**You grieve me very much/ said Mil- 
dred; "as I &m sure she loves Percy very 
dearly." 

" He's a brate ! Whatever you — I mean» what* 
ever the women — saw in that man to admire, 
puzzied me. He has regulär features and good 
hair,— so has a bairdresser's dummy— " 

*' And Mr. Daw» what does he now advise ? " 
asked Müdred, intermpting. 

^* I haven't asked him at present ; I thought 
we would consult together first. My dear, Jessie 
is rights as she suspected that Lady Bamard's 
the woman." 

■ 

** As Jessie snspected ? I do not think I said 
that." 

"Didn't you? then, I guessed it!" replied 
Miss Pragmore. " Mr. Clendon's gone to Liver- 
pool, started on Thursday morning ? Not a bit 
of it!" And here Miss Pragmore put on her 
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glasses, and produced a small notebook from 
which she read rapidly: — "Left home by 
9 'bus — ^rode on knifeboard with portmanteau — 
down at Marble Arch — ^took cab and portman- 
teau to Grosvenor Square — knocked — left mes- 

» 

sage — drove to Gog Lane, City — ^paid cab — ^port- 
manteau taken in. Half-past one, went to the 
Gresham — had lunch — back to Gog Lane — 
stayed an hour — cab and portmanteau to Euston 

— ^ticket for arrived there 4.1Ö — took fly to 

Boume — put up at George — wrote note — ordered 
dinner— went out— gave boy Shilling to take note 
to Bourne Hall — ^boy couldn't read, so address not 
known — boy brought back note — P.C. r£),ther 
down — back to George — eat little — ditto drink — 
bed at 10. Up at 8— wrote tili 9— out at 10 — 
another note to Hall — ^no answer — P.C. more 
down than before — paid bill." 

Mildred had listened to Miss Pragmore with 
astonishment and interest. It was not until she 
had proceeded thus far that a glimmer of the 
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truth flashed upon Mildred's mind, and she 
exclaimed: — 

" Good heavens ! Why, you been watching 
him ! " 

" Not me ! not me ! " said Miss Pragmore, 
as thongh shocked at the Imputation, *'but 
persons whose Business it is to trace out 
the " 

" Give me that book, Miss Pragmore ! " 

" You will hardly make out the notes. I had 
to read them more than once." 

Mildred snatched the book from Miss Prag- 
more*s band and threw it into the fire, which the 
dampness of the day had made necessary to the 
invalid. 

" I am shocked at you ! at Mr. Daw who coun- 
selled such meanness/' said Mildred, angrily. 
" I never asked you to find out the truth, and 
only Mr. Daw could have stooped to such un- 
gentlemanly conduct as to place a spy upon 
another." 
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As Miss Pragmore did not speak, Mildred 
continued : 

" There is something terribly shocking in the 
idea of a gentleman having bis steps dogged 
wherever he goes by some poor miserable wretch, 
vfho must be low indeed to earn bis bread by 
such contemptible means. He is only less 
despicable than bis employer." 

As Miss Pragmore did not care to appropriate 
to herseif Mildred^s honest indignation, she gave 
one of her peculiar grunts and remained silent. 

" Jessie must not know anything of this/' said 
Mildred, " or she will never look her husband in 
the face again. Blameable as he evidently is, it 
seems to me that he is alone in bis wickedness, 
or, as Mr. Daw said, it 'may have ran its course.' 
Jessie could only be made unhappy by knowing 
that her husband had been watched like a thief, 
and had been guilty of an untruth." 

"Well, I dare say you are right, my dear," 
Said Miss Pragmore, "and so is Daw. Let it 
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ran its coorse. Patience is a woman's virtue, 
tiiongh Jessie, I fancy, was never overstocked 
with it." 

Bnt the wicked old maiden did not intend to 
let matters pass off so pleasanüj. She had over- 
heard Jessie's remarks abonther, she remembered 
baying heard something like them before, years 
and years ago, and she was satisfied that, if she 
lived for years to come, she shoold hear them 
again. Was she to submit tamely to snch con- 
tumelions remarks, to such endoiing enmity? 
No, at least not without striking, and stnkmg 
hard in retum. 

Miss Pragmore had been cut short in the 
bloom, as it were, of her narrative. She could 
have told that one of Mr. Meadows's familiars 
had Said — " he knowed the pariy — he'd scen him 
at Hendon when he was thought to be on to the 
commonion plate in the vestry, but was fonnd to 
be meeting a lady has hired broughams from 
Grosnover Mews, and whose name was Lady 
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Bamard;" but after Mildred's extraordinary dis- 
play of temper, and the declaration of her most 
original notions of information obtained throngh 
Mr. Meadows's agency, Miss Pragmore feit her- 
self jnstified in keeping her own counsel. 

When Miss Pragmore took her leave, she fan- 
cied that Miss Deering was less cordial than 
when they had met. Moreover, there was no- 
ibing Said as to the pleasure of seeing her again. 
As Miss Pragmore reflected upon this and upon 
the strong language which Mildred had applied 
to Mr. Daw (it would have been hardly decorous 
to have nsed it to her visitor), Miss Pragmore 
began to think that it was possible she had, to 
use an expressive vulgarism of hers, " put her foot 
in it/' and if so, why, her pleasant chats and 
delicions dinners with Mildred were liable to 
cortailment. 

She determined to apply a crncial test to this 
opinion by calling the next day, and was hardly 
surprised to hear that Miss Deering was not well. 
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and miist ask Miss Pragmore to excjose her 
seeing her. 

'*Giye Miss Deering my loye, Sergison, my 
best love, and good moming ! " 

Her best love ! Why, she had not left the 
hoase before she had declared in her heart 
war ! war ! to her dear friend Mildred, who had 
forgiven the friend of her youth, and resented 
the injory done to her erring brother. 

She hardly knew what mischief she could do 
with the knowledge she had obtained. She did 
not care to break openly with Mildred» and so 
acknowledge the part she had taken in the conrse 
which had been so energetically condemned. At 
last she thought of writing anonymously to Lady 
Bamard, or, better still, to Mrs. Greystock, her 
ladyship's mother, and let them know that a family 
secret was in the keeping of an enemy. She con- 
cluded this would produce a breach between the 
Clendons and the Bamards, withoat any positive 
declaration of the cause, and that — ^well, mischief 
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must come of it« and Jessie could not escape 
scatheless. 

Mrs. Greystock was astounded at what she 
read. Miss Pragmore had traced out her facts 
with great skill, and what connecting links she 
required she imagined. She wrote, she said, in 
the cause of virtue and the conjugal proprieties, 
and at the same time intimating that circum- 
stances might occur to render more open action 
necessary. She signed the letter — ^we can't say 
why — " Junius Brutus." 

We will leave for a time this shabby missive 
to do its bad work. 

Mrs. Clendon had called every day since her 
interview with Mildred to leam what had been 
done, and her next visit was looked for with 
much anxiety by her true Mend. 

When Jessie came and had taken her usual 
seat on an ottoman by Mildred's couch, she 
looked up into her friend's face, and with inquir- 
ing eyes asked :— 
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" What häve you to teil me ? " 
" What I hope will be comforting news to you, 
dear Jessie. Mr. Daw did not believe there was 
any foundation- for your fearb, and advised that 
you should be patient, and a change would come. 
From what I have heard, I believe that advice to 
be the best to follow« I feel also that it is but 
right to Lady Bamard to believe that she in no 
way encourages any attentions from Percy, even 
if he — ^but of that there is no proof 
" But why — why is he so changed ? " 
" Who can teU what business anxieties he may 
have ? He may find that you were right in your 
appreciation of him, and that he has not the 
requisites for a prosperous commercial man. He 
may have been buying experience, and paying 
dearly for it." 

" Oh, if I could think that was all ! " 
" Do — do ; try and think that is all. When 
he comes back — back from Liverpool — you must 
bring him here. Teil him a little fib. Say that 
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I invited you to call, to renew our old intimacy, 
and that all our old tiffs are forgotten, and that 
we are dear, true Mends again." 

Jessie could only lay her head in Mildred's 
lap and cry like a litÜe goose. 

" We can then, both of us " — ^and Mildred 
kept passing her fingers through Jessie's pretty 
hair — " both of us, as we are become very inti- 
mate again, twit him with his seriousness ; and 
he may be led, when there are his wife and 
sister by, to confess his mistakes or his bothers, 
and all that, dear." 

" He may, he may," said Jessie, convinced, she 
knew not why, and asked not wherefore. 

And so it was arranged that the Glendons were 
to be asked frequently to dinner, and old in- 
fluences, connected with the age of innocency, 
were to be invoked, if possible, and Paradise 
regained. 

It was very generous of Mildred to play the 
comforter, when her own heart was füll of sorrow. 
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bosom, told how much she was moved by what 
she read. 

'* So I have been watched ! " she said, after a 
second perusal of the letter. " By whom, think 
you ? " 

"Watched! Then the letter is true?" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Greystock. 

"Nearly so," replied Flora, calmly; "nearly 
all except its inferences. Who is the writer, do 
you fancy ? " 

" I have not the remotest notion. But, have 
you been so indiscreet as to — r-'* 

" Meet Mr. Clendon ? to talk to Mr. Clendon, 
to escape from my miserable solitude for an 
hour, now and then ? Yes.'' 

" And you own this to me ; cälmly own it to 
me, your mother ? '' 

"To whom eise should I? You bring me 
this letter, and I teil you it is true — all true, 
except the inferences of guilt," replied Flora, 
speaking as calmly as before. 
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" Flora, you astonnd me ! If that letter speaks 
the truÜi^ you oaght to be ashamed to look me 
in ihe face." 

" Ashamed, mother ! of owning to you that I 
have done any wrong as a wife ? That I have 
not resented the admiration of any man who was 
pleased with my pretty face, and disregarded the 
£act that I had a hosband, seeing the one you 
have chosen for me ? " 

" Sir Oswald has always been kind." 

"You speak as you believe, perhaps," said 
Flora, cahnly still. "I could teil a different 
story. Is there kindness in his continaal intem- 
perance, in his constant onfitness for even the 
commonest interchange of thoaght, of so obscor- 
ing his reason that he knows not when he 
pinches my flesh, and utters langaage which no 
woman of gentle nmrtore should hear ! Is that 
to be kind ? to love and cherish ? " 

" You are exaggerating, Flora " 

"Would to heaven I were! You and my 

R 2 
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imcle knew to what a fate yoa were consigning 
me, and yet yon sold me ; yoor only excnse the 
hope that the poor sot might reform, or that I 
shonld be compensated by a home, food, and 
raiment ! Did I not plead to yon, my mother, 
to let me rest and eam my bread — ^how sweet 
it was ! — ^by my daily labonr? Did I not remind 
you of the first sacrifice I had made at yonr 
reqaest, wben I was too yoang, too inexperienced 
to know wbat it was to be a wife without the 
love of one ? " 

Mrs. Greystock began to cry. 

^'Yon haye used yonr tears before, mother, 
and they moyed me. You forced me to set 
aside my convictions, my disinclination to be- 
come a mistress — ^I am no better — by the recital 
of yonr own desperate fortunes. I yielded. My 
self-respect had been destroyed, my womanly 
instincts deadened long before, and now you ask 
me if I am not ashamed to acknowledge that I 
have permitted myself the companionship of a 
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gentleman, whose presence was endurable, and 
whose conversation was not insult." 

Mrs. Greystock could only in her own mind 
plead guilty to her daughter's charges» and resort 
again to her tears, which, we fear, did not flow 
from contrition. They were so readily at command 
at all times when she desired to gain any advan* 
tage over her daughter, that it is hardly un- 
charitable to sormise that she had her lachrymal 
ducts under admirable controL 

Flora had risen whilst she was speaking, and 
had walked to the window looking out upon the 
Park. After a few minutes' reflection, she SBiä, 
perhaps speaking to herseif, 

" It was well that I did not give way to his 
mad proposal to meet him yesterday." 

" Airs too late, I fear ! " said Mrs. Greystock. 

" Possibly," replied Flora, coolly. 

" And he's a married man ! " 

" Yes, and I regret that I did not know his 
wife earlier." 
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" Ferhaps she wrote that letter." 

" I think not ; I hope not. It refers to meet- 
ings before I met her, and she wonid not have 
been so friendly with me had she known of 
ihenL I think better of her than to believe that 
she wonId have set a spy upon her hosband." 

" Can it be Sir Oswald ? " 

'^Possibly; there is no knowing how low a 
drunkard may descend. And yet — no, I do not 
belieye he has been the instigator of that 
letter." 

*'What had we better do?" asked Mrs. 
Greystock. 

" Nothing. The mischief is done, and we 
must abide the consequences. I have only im- 
pmdence to answer for, not guilt," said Flora, 
fenrenüy. 

** If your hasband should know ! If he should 
challenge you ? " 

**I should answer him as I have done you. 
I should excuse myself as I have done to you. 
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Then let him take what course he pleases ' 

Said Flora, firmly. 

^- Oh ! a Separation would be dreadful ! " 

^*I am not indifferent to what would be 
Said of me. No woman is who is not lost 
to shame; bat a Separation woiüd have its 
compensation. There is one, however, that I 
would spare." 

" What, Clendon ? " said Mrs. Greystock. 

" I meant Clendon s wife. She is the only 
injored person, for she is a true wife. May God 
keep her in ignorance of what has passed, and 
forgive me ! " 

^' That of course is to be desired ; but what 
is to become of you — of me, if " 

" Be silent, if you please. Destroy that letter ; 
bum it ; let it teil its miserable story to no one 
eise. I am going to my room. I think, if 
possible^ I may go to London to-morrow. If 
there is any danger of discovery, I would rather 
be ready to meet the consequences. Here I 
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shall imagine the possibilitj of evil. Yoa can 
remain, if yoa wish to do so." 

Flora left ihe room, and her nnbappy motber 
— ^onhappy at the chance of having to abandon 
the comforts which now surrounded her, cried 
herseif to sleep upon the sofa. 

Lady Bamard did not go to London. She re- 
flected that she coold not do so withont resuming 
her intunacy with Mrs. Glendon, and it seemed 
impossible to do that whilst fearing or doubting 
how mach might be known to her of what the 
letter had disclosed. 

The originator of all this unnecessary tribula- 
tion was not to have her diabolical fun withont 
paying the piper ; and nearly aboat the time that 
her anonymons letter was put intoMrs. Greystock's 
handsi a long blne envelope, with a formidable red 
seal, was bronght to Miss Pragmore by her servant. 

The caligraphy she knew from long experience 
to mean business ; and she broke the seal with 
some show of anxiety. 
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Unfolding a sheet of foolscap» she read as 
foUows : — 

MISS PRAOMORE, 

' Te JONAH BINGEY. 

186-. £ f. d. 

Consulting with yon as to a delicate and important 
private matter, upon which you sought my 
advice ; hearing your statement, considering 
it and adVising on the law as applied thereto ; 
but, inasmuch as facts were wanting which 
could not be ascertained except by means not 
at my command, advising yon to consult and 
employ Mr. Meadows, of the Private Inquiry 
Office, but cautioning you that any instmc- 
tion or Information given by you to him 
wonld for adequate consideration be com- 
municated to the persons against whom you 
wished to proceed, and you wished me to 
attend you to that offico . . . . 13 4 

, Attending with you accordingly at Mr. 

Meadows' Office, and instructing him as to the 
matters necessary to be inquired into and 
proved, and I advised thereon and pointed 
out mode of action and arranged as to his 
fees, &c., and cautioned the officer employed 
to be secret and wary, and afterwards attend- 
ing you alone and advising further . . . 13 4 

Attending you to receive Mr. Meadows* report, 

and making rough copy of the same . . 13 4 

Fair copy of the same, 2 fol 13 4 
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Clerk, attending joa to a cab and pajment to the 

driTer, badge 10,476 8 8 

Mr. MeadowB* bi]l«of expenaes (endosed), incinding 
cab, onmibiis, laQway, fly fares, tayem bOls» 
and aamstant's time and cbazges • , • • 17 4 

Letten, postage, mesaages, ftc. • • .050 



£20 11 



"Wbj has the fellow made out bis bill of 
costs to me and not to Daw?'* thoaght Miss 
Pragmore. " TU baye that put straight directly; ** 
and with that intention she descended to Mr. 
Daw's private room. Throwing the envelope 
containing the biU on the table, she said, 

" That's for you ! '' 

Tbere was a maliqioos twinkle in Mr. Daw's 
eye, a wicked smile about bis Ups, as he opened 
the paper and read its contents. 

" Oh dear, no. Don't concem me, my dear 
Miss Pragmore, it*s your business," said Daw, 
offering to retom the paper. 

"Mine, sir?" 

" Yes. I told you that we did not take such 
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basiness now; and at your wish, sent you to 
some one who did." 

"But on your account — or rather on your 
client's account." 

"I had no instructions from any one/' said 
Daw, coolly. " If I had I should certainly have 
remonstrated, or rather advised against such a 
course of proceeding." 

" Then who's to pay that bill ? " asked Miss 
Pragmore, alarmed evidently. 

" You, I presume," replied Daw, firmly. "You 
gave Mr. Bingey his Instructions. Of course 
he'll look to you for payment." 

" Why you — ^you — ^you can*t mean that ? You 
must pay the bill, and charge it to " 

" Oh dear, no ; I've no instructions. I told you 
I declined such business. Bingey don't mind it 
so that he gets paid for it." 

"1*11 never pay it!" exclaimed Miss Prag- 
more. 

"I wouldn't say that to Bingey if I were 
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yoa/* Said Daw, cardessly taming oyer the folios 
of a brie£ ** He*8 a shaip-praeiice fellow, and 
he*ll fire away at yoa direedy." 

** Oyer twenty ponnds ! " exclaimed Miss Prag- 
more, ** and for no bosiness of mine." 

'' So I thonght at the time," said Daw. " It 
does seem a large smn certainly — good deal oat 
of pocket for trayelling expenses thongh — and 
such Jobs onght to be well paid« Take my 
adyice, and withoat fee. Pay at once. Writs 
and declarationsy and all that, soon come to 
money ; and yoa mnst pay it at last." 

** A qnafter's income ! and I won't pay/* said 
Miss Pragmore, seizing the paper, and qnitting 
the room, leaving the door open after her. 

Mr. Daw covered his face with his hands, 
and had the honestest, heartiest laugh he had 
known since his boyhood ! 

Never was retribative justice more properly 
actiye. We hold the belief that good and evil 
deeds bring, in the days of the flesh, their own 
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rewards, althoagh unseen bj lookers on. They 
come in the quiet of home» in the crowded 
assembly, in the still hours of the night, and 
the breaking of the day, when the storm rages, 
or the soft south wind scarcely stirs the leaf 
upon the tree — each after its kind like good and 
evil spirits, " to bless or ban ; " and Miss Prag- 
more's chickens (they were of Mother Garey's 
breed) soon came home again to wony their 
owner. 

*' More ihan twenty poonds ! '' she thought ; 
" why, I shall be ruined. I'd rather sne in forma 
pauperis to that soft-headed wench, Mildred 
Deering, than pay it! I don't know that I 
shoald get mach good by doing that, thongh, 
after all she said about Daw, and of course 
meaning meJ I can bat try/' and she sat down 
to her old mahogany desk, and commenced a 
note to Miss Deering. But one of her chickens 
ran across the paper, leaving the marks of its 
claws. '' That anonymous letter ! What a fool 
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I was to write it ! If it comes to Üie knowledge 
of Mildred Deering, she will be sore to gaess 
who wrote it; and then she woiild send me a 
cheqne, of course ! I think Daw was in eamest 
as to my liability, and as to the likelihood of 
that little pimply-faced lawyer enforcing payment 
of his bill. I'm a femme seid as they call it, and 
responsible for my own acts. I never feit the 
value of a husband until now. A pretty fool 
Fve made of myself ! I must pay ! No donbt of 
it; and shall have to wear tumed dresses and 
cotton gloves for two years to come ! *' 

That she was right in her conclusions was 
proved in about a week, as she received in the 
coorse of that time a yery cnrt and positive note 
from Hr. Bingey» demanding payment, ** to pre- 
vent the unpleasant necessity of commencing 
proceedings for the recovery of the same." 

She again appealed to Mr. Daw with no better 
result than before» except that, at his Suggestion, 
she insisted npon the deduction of the charges 
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for messages, stamps, letters, &c., which sum 
was allowed on the discovery that the clerk had 
inserted the particiüars from force of habit, 
the items not having been supplied. 

Miss Pragmore paid the bill of costs. The 
receipt for the same was found among her papers 
after her death, with the word " swindler " 
written in a bold band beneath the name of 
Mr. Bingey. 



CHAPTER VIL 



A YEAB of wasteful, reckless expenditore, of 
daring speculation, was drawing to a close. Mr. 
Clendon had gone to the south of France to 
organise some basiness arrangements for the 
importation of cheap clarets, bj which unheard- 
of profits were to be realised. Three joint-stock 
companies were attracting public attention 
mainly from the respectabilitj of their directors, 
which were again indebted for their good repute 
to the wealth and name of Sir Oswald Barnard» 
when there came a crash, and from a quarter the 
least expected to supply such a catastrophe. A 
new claimant to the baronetcy was discovered, 
with such a clear pedigree that to question it 
would have been foolishness. Our story does 
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not require that we should furnish a report of 
this remarkable case ; bat a similar one may be 
foand in the books by those corioas about 
details. 

Oswald Bamard was not the rigbtfal heir, and 
it was more than suspected at the time the 
decree was given in his favour that a certain 
gentleman had tamed round the tail of a figore 
upon a certain tombstone, and by thus Convert- 
ing it into a 9, cleared away a small difficulty in 
the way of proof. 

Oswald Barnard was not the rightful heir. 
Had they only painted out of his escutcheon 
the bloody band which blazons the lowest 
Order of hereditary rank, little mischief would 
haye been done ; but as that also involved 
the repayment of the vast sums of money which 
had been received and waited the discovery 
of the true inheritor, it meant in one word 

BüIN. 

This was so clearly foreseen by all inte- 

VOt. III. o 
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rested in the matter, that small courtesy was 
sliown to the losing party. Shabby men were 
80on masters of Boume Hall, strolling about its 
rooms and Controlling the outgoings of all the 
tangible property therein contained. They had 
sufficient consideration for the ladies to leave 
their apartments nndisturbed, after exacting a 
promise that no advantage should be taken of 
their politeness ; bat the reek of strong tobacco 
smoked about the house penetrated even to the 
harem, mingled with the sayour of certain cooked 
messes, in which appetising onion certainly 
predominated. 

There were other men of the same genus in 
possession of the stables, and who were quite 
willing to be on terms of perfect equality with 
the coachmen, grooms, and stable-helpers, so far 
as the consumption of beer and tobacco, and 
the sociability induced by them, was concerned. 
They had, however, such an undisguised mis- 
trust of the whole lot, that they would not let the 
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horses take their uecessary exercise in the^ park 

rideSy bat confined them to Walking in Indian 

file round the small paved yard attached to the 

stables. An exception was again made, and 

Flora's ponies might have been at her Service 

had sbe cared to have driven abroad; but she 

knew that the story of their min was about, and 

that the tenants had ahready expressed their 

satisfaction at the discomfiture of the drunken 

wine-merchant. The house in Grosyenor-square 

being only hired, was free from the annoyance of 

bailiffs' foUowers; but Flora could not retum 

there. The echoes of the empty rooms would 

have sounded like words of reproach, and in- 

creased her sense of humiliation. To remain at 

the Hall was equally impossible. Apart from 

the feeling of degradation which the presence of 

the " men in possession " naturally excited, 

Flora knew it was her duty to be near the man 

whose prosperity she had shared, no matter at 

what sacrifice to herseif. 

2 
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She therefore commissioned her uncle to take 
apartments in some decent neighbonrhood; and 
the rooms in Mortimer-street, where we first met 
her, being at the time unoccupied, Flora and her 
mother became once more their tenants. 

It is only fair to ''the society'* which the 
Bamards had gathered around them in Gros- 
yenor-sqoare to mention their adherence in this 
time of disaster ; as for many days the persons in 
Charge of the hoose were folly occupied in 
answering callers, and receiving cards. It is 
also right to record« for the instmction of those 
who expend mach time and money in keeping np 
a connexion in the world of pleasore, that very 
few of the calls were repeated» and the recoUec- 
tion of the splendid entertainments given by the 
Bamards only served as materials for conversa- 
tion — ^too often ill-natured — when their "set" 
met together doring the next season. 

In the city the news of the deposition of Sir 
Oswald created qnite an excitement in Gog Lane. 
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Tradesmen from the east and from the west con- 
tinued to pour into the office of Barnard and 
Clendon, each clamorous for payment of his 
bill, more or less formidable. The three com- 
panieSy lately so promising from their connexion 
vritii the great wine house in Gog Lane, came, or 
promised to come, to immediate grief, and poor 
Mr. Jowley was hunted up and down the city 
by the men who had invested in the shaking 
companies, although they had before fawned 
upon him ahnost to obtain the preference of 
allotments. 

Mr. Jowley could only teil the truth. He 
himself was on the verge of bankruptcy. If 
Bamard and Clendon did not cut up vrell, he 
shoüld be compromised beyond his means of 
redemption. It was thoaght that the firm was 
solvent, but the private estate of the partners 
woold be lost to them — every Shilling, perhaps. 

The successfol suitors in the baronetcy case 
proved to be hard creditors. They had, they 
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Said» been put to great expense and years of 
wearying litigation by the Bamard daimants; 
the saccessor to the tiüe, having now made 
common cause with the former unsuccessM 
litigants, was induced to accept their wrongs as 
part of his inheritance. They pressed for resti- 
tution of large sums of money, which had taken 
themselves wings and flown, Oswald knew not 
whither. Some ingenious legal gentleman was 
eyidenüy employed devising claims of every 
imaginable character on the unlucky Mr. Bamard. 
At last it seemed to be a contest between the 
commercial creditors of the firm and the claim- 
ants for restitution, which should secure whateTer 
was to be had from the wreck in Gog Lane. To 
facilitate a Settlements some old ''friends of the 
house," as they called themselves» locked Oswald 
Bamard up in a dirfy sponging-house in 
Chancery-lane. 

When Flora heard of this, she insisted on Mr. 
Jowley taking her instantly to her husband. It 
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was a miserable change from the splendour of 
Grosvenor-square^ the freedom of Boume Hall, 
— this wretched dirty hoase, with bars to its 
Windows and prison locks to its doors; and 
Flora clang closely to the arm of her uncle as 
she entered the place. 

" Who do you want ? " asked a coarse-looking 
man, ostentatiously displaying a bunch of bright 
keys. 

"Mr. Bamard," said Jowley; "he's here, I 
beUeve ? '' 

"Yes, he's here, safe enough," replied the 
man ; '* bat I don't think it*s any use you seeing 
him/' 

" Why not ? " 

" Well, not the lady's, I mean/' said the man. 
" He's asleep in the coffee-room — been going it 
all the moming; he certainly is a lushing- 
ton." 

Flora, not comprehending the meaning of the 
words the man spoke, replied—« 
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" I am his wife, sir ; and I must see him, if 
you please." 

" Oh, if you're his wife, then perhaps you're 
used to it. This way, ma'am;" and the man 
proceeded along a dark passage lighted by a 
Single jet of gas. He opened a door secored by 
a lock, and showed a room fitted with tables and 
settles like a tavem coffee*room. It was lighted 
by a window secored extemally by bars, and 
looking into a yard barred also at top like the 
den of a wild beast. 

" There's Mr. Bamard, ma'am, in the comer. 
I'll try and rouse him for you,'' said the man ; 
but thongh he shook the sot roughly, and bawled 
his name, Oswald only muttered some unintelli- 
gible words, and relapsed into his dninken 
sleep. Flora's face again assumed the 
expression it had wom when Mrs. Grey- 
stock distorbed her whilst watching her hus- 
baind. 

" Poor fellow," said Jowley ; " not moral 
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coorage to stand up against his misfortunes. I 
think we had better leaye him." 

" Yes/* Flora answered. " There is no hope 
of change — ^none. Give the man some money, 
and let us go/' 

When they were again in the street, Jowley 
hailed a cab. On their way to Mortimer Street, 
her uncle strove to find excuses to Flora for the 
State in which they had found her husband ; bat 
she answered not a word — ^not one. 



Percy Clendon was at Bordeaux when the 
news of the home disasters reached him. He 
was Walking on the little Boulevard beside the 
entrance to the porte^ when the gargon of the 
hotel ran to him with his letters. He was so 
stunned by the intelligence that he staggered to 
one of the seats beneath the trees, and was some 
minutes before he could recover himself. 

Jowley had written, and had not taken any 
pains to conceal his own fears as to the conse- 
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quences likely to follow this almost sommary 
dispossession. 

Clendon had always relied on Bamard*s State- 
ments for his knowledge of the busmess a£Eiedrs, 
so that he coold not derive any support £rom 
that which often sostains a man wben his 
fortones threaten to become desperate — ^the 
prospect of some opening thron^ which a hold 
heart and a clear conscience may find escape. 
When he conld think and consider Jowley's 
letter cahnly, he could only conclade that the 
wiiter's fears were probabilities, and that the old 
house in Gog Lane mnst succomb» althongh with 
honoor, and at the loss of all, ahnosL 

And what did that involve ? The answer to 
that question was a painfiil one> indeed : the loss 
of Mildred's money. 

The incorring of a debt of hononr which 
seemed beyond the reach of hope to satisfy ! 

His wife? 

She wonld hold herseif to have been right — 
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more and more from the calamity which had 

overtaken bim. He shoald have to face angry 

creditors ; to be questioned sharply, be reproved 

harsbly for going into speculations unstable as 

sand. He shoald have to endure these trials; 

but Jessie would have saved her money and 
obeyed her father. But could he brave these 

indignities ? Could he meet Mildred and teil 

her all was lost ? 

Could he meet his wife and confess to her that 
she was right in her prudent rejection of his 
request, and that it would have been better 
had he continued to eat the bitter bread of 
dependence ? 

Was it possible to do all this ? 

He then thought of another sufferer, What 
would be the consequences to her ? If Oswald 
Barnard was a ruined man» there was no hope 
for him to make even a decent place for himself. 
His wretched habits were well known to those 
who could have helped him to gain something ; 
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working out his own liberation firom Ühe golden 
fetters with which fate had bonnd him. 

Bat his love was never more disloyal than at 
tliis time — ^the veiy time which tries ihe strength 
of tme loye« and proves it the hlessedest thing in 
life. He made himself believe that hers was a 
selfish grief ; that she was soirowing that the 
shame of ill-snccess which she and her worldly 
father had feared so mnch, and taken such pains 
to preyent, had come, despite their care, and that 
her monej-pride was touched, becanse her nnion 
with him made her a partaker in the obloquy of 
his failare. 

Oh, Jessie, Jessie ! if he conid have looked 
into your heart, and seen how tmly he was loved, 
how nnselfish was your sorrow — he might have 
been spared the hard, hard lesson by which he 
had to leam a knowledge of good. 

The desperate condition of affairs in the city— 
the necessity for his personal attendance at the 
coTmting*house — the harassments consequent 
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upon the pressure of creditors— were Clendon's 
excuses for remaining in the city, only paying 
Short Visits to bis home. 

There is little to interest the reader in the sad 
narratives of broken homes, of prosperous men 
brought down to daily struggle and bourly 
mental rack that breaks their sleep and converts 
their lares to jibbering fiends — ^fiends that drive 
them from their once happy households, making 
the excitement of contention with their diffi- 
culties preferable to the domestic quiet which is 
no longer peace. "A pänic in the city" is a 
fearful cry. We have heard it of late, and who 
can calculate the sam of misery it foreboded ! 

Let US, therefore, hasten over what is needfol 
to our story, and which relates to the failure of 
Barnard and Clendon. 

The estate, to write technically, proyed suf- 
ficient to meet its trade obligations; bat there 
were liabilities dependent on the success or 
failure of the speculative investments which de- 
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stroyed the fatare credit of the house, and so the 

Office in Gog Lane was closed to its old* tenants, 

and a large black board with white letters — 
always to us like a commercial hatchment — 

annonnced " the premises to lef 

Oswald Bamard was an utterly roined man, 
and Percy Clendon would have been no better 
bnt for a letter he receiyed from sister 
Mildred. She had had her own special reasons 
for writing it, and with which we may become 
acqnainted hereafter. It was to teil him that she 
had destroyed his bond, and so cancelled his 
Obligation to her. 

Percy hesitated at first to accept of this release 
from his Obligation to Mildred. He wrote to her 
to that effect, and her reply was brief, bat con- 
closive. By it Percy was freed from a liability of 
nearly two thoosand pounds. He was influenced 
in the acceptance of this boon by a stronger 
motive than the love of money, or possibly he 
might have had pride enough to have been per- 
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sistent in his refusal. He had feit bis Obligation 
to Mildred very mach at first, and the loss of her 
money was the most temWe incident in the 
break np in Gog Lane. At least he had so 
written to Jessie, and husbands write truly to 
their wives — or shoold do so. 

This letter was in reply to one which Jessie 
had written, urging her husband to seek at home 
such consolation and strength as the true love of 
his devoted wife could impart, but which he 
appeared to shun. For days together she never 
saw bim, and then only for brief yisits, which 
were always of a distressing character. 

He wrote : — 

" I can well imagine, dear Jessie, how difficult 

it must be for you to understand the füll extent 

of the calamity which has befallen me. You, no 

doubt, comprehend the discredit which will attach 

to me as an unsuccessfol man, although our cre- 

ditors will be paid in füll — that is, the creditors 

of Barnard and Clendon. You are possibly con- 
voL. in. p 



J 
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tent to know that; reflecting that by the terms of 
your father's will and your own commendable 
prudence — ^for circumstances have proved that 
you were right every way — we are still preserved 
from the fear of want — indöed, have enough for 
luxury. You are quite justified in Coming to 
such a conclusion. But what is my position ? 

_ • 

I have lost all, or nearly so, the money which 
Mildred Deering so generously placed at my dis* 
posal. I see no prospect, at present, of repay- 
ing it beyond what may be left from the wreck. 
That restored to her, I am again without occupa- 
tion ! — ^I am again to eat the bread of dependence 
— to share the wealth your father gathered with 
such constant labour, and of which he has unmis- 
takeably declared he would not entrust me with a 
Shilling. Can you suppose me so mean in spirit 
as not to say he shall be obeyed ? Though dead 
he speaketh, and I will not tempt his child to be 
disobedient twice. When I did so before I was 
blinded by my passion — I resented his rejection 
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of my proposal to be your suitor. I believed him 
to be unjust, because I knew I did not seek you 
for your fortune, whatever that might be ; I never 
inquired — ^never thought of it. I had my own 
little patrimony and reliance on myself. I never 
calcolated how limited in endurance both were. 
There was my mistake. 

" Now, day and night, my future is ever before 
me : — a great, black cloud I cannot penetrate : 
what may *be beyond it, I know not. That cloud 
may portend a storm to overwhehn me — ^it may 
precede a brighter day than I have yet known. 
For the present, I am better alone ! I cannot 
appear other than I am, — one of the most 
wretched of men. Other causes exist which you 
cannot imagine, and which are, I feel, as irre- 
sistible as fate." 

He then spoke of some ordinary domestic 

mattersy and signed the letter» 

" Your attached husband, 

"Percy Clbndon." 

p 2 
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Jessie conld not have defined fhe reason why 
ihis letter distressed her so much. No doabt it 
was fhe eTidence it gare of Percy's extreme 
despondency — his great pain at the disappoint- 
ment of his bosiness expectatious« 

From one cause of anxiety, howeyer, she deter- 
mined to relieve her hosbandy remembeiing cer- 
tain snggestions of Mr. Daw; and with that 
intention she went at once to Mildred. 

" Oh, Mildredy dear/' she said, " I have such a 
remarkable letter from dear Percy. I haye read 
it a dozen times, and I cannot satisfy myself that 
I anderstand it. Here it is. Bead it." 

Mildred read the letter with great attention ; 
read nntil tears came into her eyes, and which 
she contrived to conceal from Jessie. Percy's 
words took other meanings to her than they 
ordinarily conveyed — than they had conveyed to 
Jessie. When she had finished, ^he did not 
speak for a few moments, and then she said : 

" It is indeed a miserable letter, my poor 
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child/' She drew Jessie's head to her Ups, as 
was her wont, and kissed her forehead. 

" It is, and something mnst be done instanfly 
to help him into a happier frame of mind," said 
Jessie. "Yoa will help me to do soj I know. 
You see, one of his great anxieties is, the loss 
jon will sostain.*' 

« Yes/' 

** From fhat I can release him by jonr kind- 
ness. I can take that debt npon myself, if you 
will let me, and by yearly savings from my in- 
come pay yon back the money. You will let me 
doso?" 

*' Yes — good wife, tme wife ! " replied Mildred, 
pressing Jessie's head to her bosom. 

The two friends sat silent for some moments, 
and then Mildred said : 

" Dear Jessie, can you bear a hard tmth from 
me, and believe that I speak it only from my 
love for yon, and for no one eise ? " 

« Yes. Why should I not ? " 
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** Becanse it might seem to bear npon an old 
grievance — one that kept ns eatranged once on a 
time/' Said Mildred, tenderly. 

** I nnderstand yon. Tes. I know that I was 
wrong in all I thonght, and will, — can from the 
bottom oi mj heart, belieye that yon speak only 
from love of me/' 

*' Then I must teil you how I anderstand that 
miserable letter, and that what yon now so pro- 
perly proposed wonld not hare the good effect 
you desire it to have/' 

"Oh,why?" 

*' Now for the hard trath, dear Jessie. I do 
not belieye that yoor husband would accept of 
the release yon offer him. Yon see how he speaks 
of yonr father, and of bis determination not to 
allow a second act of disobedience on your part/' 

" Yes ! — jes/' replied Jessie, sobbing. " I read 
all that again and again. I thoaght, perhaps, 
that when I had done what I might feel to be 
somewhat wrong " 
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* 

" He would still — I had better speak plainly — 
he would still feel he had been indebted 
to your father's money, and would reject 
it." 

" Oh, yes ! No doubt, no doubt ! " and poor 
Jessie laid her head upon her knees, and gave 

V 

füll way to her tears. 

Mildred had not told her all she fancied she 
had read in Percy's letter. There was no need 
at that time for her to be the expounder of 
hidden meanings, supposing she had read the 
letter more aright than the trusting woman to 
whom it was addressed. 

Mildred did her utmost to comfort Jessie, and 
promised that she would write to Percy, so as to 
comfort him also, and that assurance was indeed 
consolation to the sorrowing wife. 

Mildred, as soon as she was alone, kept her 
Word. It was with difficulty that she pleased 
herseif in what she wrote, as a great change in 
her estimate of Fercy Clendon had taken place 
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of late. She now wrote to him, as she had just 
spoken, and all firom her love of Jessie : — 

I have already told yoa how 
mach I feel f or yonr misfortonea — all that 
* a aister ' shoold feeL As I fear that yonr 
tronbles are increased by some conäderation for 
me, I write^ to teil yoa that I have thia day 
destroyed yoar bond* Toar wife — yoor troe, 
good wife — had offered to pay my debt, bat, 
belieYing that I knew you better tkan $ke did, I 
haTe destroyed the bond. There is no longer 
anything dae to me from yoa, bat what I trost 
yoa have always retained for me — yoor brotherly 
regard. 

" Ever, 

" • SiSTEK ' MiLLY.'* 



This sarrender of her rights reads rery mach 
like the act of a fool. Agreed. Bat despite all 
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tfae misgiyings of Percy^s worthiness which now 
oppressed Mildred, he had been her first, her 
only love ! You might ask of her, as of Ealed,— 

" Why did she love him ? " 

and been answered also, — 

" Curions fool, be still I 
Is human loye the growth of hmnan will ? " 

Mildred had also another reason for this act ; — 
one which became the real sorrow of her life, and 

only ended at her death. 

Mr. Jowley was more truly considerate towards 
his sister and niece, now that his great dream of 
aggrandisement had been so radely broken, and 
he called two or three times a week at their 
lodgings in Mortimer Street. 

** Well, my dear/' he said, addressing Flora, 
on his last yisit, " matters are wound np, so far 
as Oog Lane is concemed. There's a surplus 
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there-*]iot mnch certainly — and poor Oswald's 
private debts will consnme CTeryihing belonging 
to him« Lucky I xnade him setfle that portion 
npon you ? " 

" Yes," 8aid Flora, coldly. ** I presmne no- 
thing can touch that ? '' 

" Nothing ; it is entirely your own. Glendon 
will get out with about fifteen hundred ponnds. 
Old Monanes has offered him that snm for his 
Chance, and IVe advised Clendon to take it. 
Better than waiting. By the bye, Clendon asked 
me for your address. I suppose I did right in 
giving it to him, such friends as you were with 
them ? " 

Flora coloured slightly. 

'^ Yes. Mrs. Clendon was becoming a very 
intimate friend. I )iked her." 

" Well— yes — ^rather namby-pamby, I fancy. I 
don't think Clendon is the most inÜEituated of 
husbands. I don*t think I eyer heard him speak 
a dozen times of his wife." 
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" Indeed ! '' said Flora. 

^' I never saw a man so knocked over as 
Clendon seems to be/' said Jowley. " He don't 
go home — ^mopes about the place» unless engaged 
with the trusteeSy and seems to have no more 
moral plack than a boiled parsnip. It wouldn't 
surprise me if he committed snicide." 

" Indeed ! " said Flora again, and then such a 
long silence followed that Mr. Jowley concluded 
he was not wanted to stay, and therefore took his 
leave, thinking as he went that Mrs. Bamard 
heard of her Mend's distress very calmly. 

« 

Bat Flora was more interested in what she 
had heard than Mr. Jowley imagined. She had 
received to her sarprise that evening a note from 
Percy, and how he had obtained her address had 
now been explained. She had resolved not to 
reply to it, althoagh it was written in a tone of 
despondency according with the description 
which Mr. Jowley had given of Percy's condition. 
She had fotight very hard to obtain the victory 
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OTer herseif, and thoaght she had sncceeded, but 
tfais letter had made her doabtful of herseif, and 
she had feared to see the only man who ever 
made an impression on her heart. 

Jowley's confirmation of Glendon's assertion 
ihat he had lost all hope, that he dreaded io 
contemplate the fdture, touched her woman s 
tendemesSy and she at last persuaded herseif that 
it was only to preserve him from the commission 
of some desperate act that she now determined 

to grant the meeting he had reqnested with great 

* 

eamestness. 

As Mrs. Greystock was going on the next day 
to call upon some old friend, Flora wrote to 
Percy, and appointed that time for the inter- 
view. 

It was difficult to believe that, in the short 
time which had ^lapsed since they had met, 
so marked a ehange could have taken place in 
any one as Flora noticed in Percy Clendon. His 
haggard face, his sanken eye, his bowed attitude. 
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told of the terrible mental conflict in which he 
had been engaged. 

How mach of this change was due io his com- 
mercial difficulties, how much to her discourage- 
ment of his mad passion for herseif, she coold 
not have gnessed, even had she paased to think ; 
bat nature woald have way, and she coald not 
withdraw her hand, thoagh he pressed it again 
and again to his fevered lips. 

After a while she recovered herseif safficiently 
to motion him to a chair ; and then, when she 
coold reply to what he said, she apbraided him — 
gently it is true — for again seeking to renew an 
intimacy which shoold never have been began. 
She even told him how much she was compro- 
mised already — ^how much was known to some 
person, who might at any time become an 
accuser. 

He had come prepared for such remonstrances, 
bat not for this latter revelation. 

" If so," he Said, ** the worst that you could 
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fear has come to pass ;" and on ihai plea he 
nrged propotuils which only one as desperate as 
lie had become in fortnne and feeling conld have 
made. Nothing that she said satisfied his reason 
or lessened his impoxtnnity — not even her plead- 
ing the daims of his £dthfiil wife. 

Time passed nnheeded by him — nnheeded by 
her also— and when Mrs. Greystock retcumed and 
entered the room, she was horror-stricken ai 
seeing Percy kneeling at Mora's feet — she Stand- 
ing erect, her fiiee flnshed, her eyes filled with 
tears« 



CHAPTER VIII. 



-•-»«• 



When the Commissioner calied on bis friend 
Mr. Perry in the morning, and heard what had 
taken place on the preceding evening, he was 
rather boisterous in the expression of his satis- 
faction. His loud, horse laugh might have been, 
andy no doubt, was heard on the opposite side 
of the buildings. He commenced dancing what 
he calied a saraband ; bat as ^'the light fantastic 
toe '' had been denied him, he desisted at the 
eamest appeal of Mr. Perrj, who knew the 
fragility of the house and the excitable temper of 
the third floor front. 

'* Why so hilarious ? " asked Mr. Perry, with 
a qniet smile. 

"Why, don't you see he's showing the white 
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feather? His Coming to see yoa is almost as 
good as saying he miist pay the money. O my 
litÜe Koscias ! if he does fork out to the foU» 
what a time we'U have of it ! IVe got my own 
notions of going to work, and yoa shall have a 
show as big as Kichardson's." 

** Thanks, yoa are yery good/' replied Mr. 
Perry ; " bat I haye said, * farewell, a long fare- 
well to all my greatness.' My histrionic dream 
is over, and I too haye my own notions of the 
work I mean to do for the futare. Bat yoa*Il be 
late for Mr. Daw, won't yoa ? " 

** Neyer fear ! " said the Commissioner ; *' he*U 
wait tili I come. I have got the draft in my 
pocket this moming, and my respected friend — 
the Black Coantry pigeon — ^he 'as licked Old 
Nat's Noyice the other day, is to meet me in 
Bedford Kow, and go with me to the office." 

" Why ? " isked Perry, somewhat sarprised. 

" Well, Mr. Daw, and me are older friends 
than yoa think for. I have had basiness with 
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him before, and though I entertain the highest 
opinion of his ability as a lawyer, I think his 
morals are rather shakey as a man. Do you 
twig ? " 

" Not quite," replied Perry. 

" On that piece of paper," said Alderwinkle, 
tapping his side pocket, " depends my fingering 
nigh upon two thousand pounds which Isaac 
Daw has to pay. He's a bold man and a bad 
one, as I'U prove to you some day. He knows 
wbat a prejudiced world this is, and that nothing 
I could say, or you perhaps either, would make 
an intelligent jury belieye that such a very 
respectable party as he is^ had bamboozled me 
as he has done. Now do you twig ?** 

" No ! " 

"Why, I thought, as I heard you say one 
night on the stage^ you was ap to 'spoils, 
stratagemsy and murders/ and ought to see what 
might be Isaac^s little game. He might make 
a dash at that paper, and by help of his clerks — 

VOL. III. Q 
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I'd give him two stan and fight him on the 
sqaare — destroy my evidence in chief^ and let 
me laagh for my money." 

" Is he as bad as that ? " asked Perry in 
surprise. "I kuow be would make money by 
fair or unfair means if he kept within the law ; 
bat neyer thooght he wonld resort to Tiolence — 
to robbery." 

'' La ! bless yon ! " replied the Gommissioner, 
quite cheerily. " He wonldn't call it robbeiy, 
whatever he might think. He says the paper's 
hisy and he'd call it obtaining legal possession. 
I know him. Why, he once almost as good as 
made a proposition to me to WeU! per- 

haps that had better be forgoi Now then, I'U 
be off; and shonld Ikey try any of bis nonsense 
on, why me and the Black Conntry pigeon will 
take it out of the lot. O, by the bye ! I was 
to bring yon with me, bat I snppose yoa woold 
be a saparflaity now." 

"I shonld not have gone had Mr. Daw not 
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paid me a visit," replied Perry. "I am quite 

prepared to give evidence in court, sbould that 

be necessary." 

The Commissioner shook Mr. Perry warmly 
by tbe band, and baving called bim "a brick 

of tbe first water/* was about to leave, when 

tbe daugbter of tbe bouse brougbt a note 

addressed to Mr. Alderwinkle, to tbe care of 

Mr. Perry. It was from Mr. Daw, postponing 

tbeir interview until tbe following day at tbe 

same bour. 

"He's evidently afraid to meet you," said 
Perry. " Bad men are always cowards." 

"It will suit me quite as well," said Alder- 
winkle, smiling, " as Tve to meet a party this 
aftemoon, and — ^well it's odd tbat he sbould tum 
up at tbis time." 

" Wbo ? " asked Perry. 

" O, an old acquaintance of mine/' replied 
Alderwinkle, fencing tbe question. "Well, I 
must say tatta, my little Boscius, or my friend 

Q2 
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the Pigeon will be wahiiig» and mi^t lose his 
temper, and cnt op rough.** 

So shaking hands once more, Mr. Aldenrinlde 
went in aearch of bis firiend, and Mr. Perrj in 
aearch of a dinner to which he had been in^ited 
at Mile End, hj an old comrade of the " Sock 
and Bnskin." 

''No man shonld be his own doctor/' is an 
accepted saying, and we üemcythe same troism 
might apply to the members of the legal pro- 
fession. At anj rate, Mr. Daw feit that he had 
managed his own case very badly, and was in 
conseqaence angry with himself, and more in- 
capacitated to devise escape from the meshes of 
the net in which he foond himself entangled. 
The fatal ''Habet!" already rang in his ears, 
and he feit in imagination Mr. Alderwinkle*s 
trident or claim already in his most vital part — 
his money-box. 

Mr. Daw had had many anxious moments 
daring his busy life; but no event had ever 
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occasioned him so much actaal pain — ^not even 
his nuptial day — as this prospective disgorge- 
ment of money so cleverly obtained. 

To have this unprofessional trickery found 
out after so long a time, and by such a simple 
process ! Just, too, when he had become so 
respectable, and when his professional character 
was really of value to him ! He knew that 
Älderwinkle was quite capable of doing all he 
had suggested — of carrying his case from office 
to office, and submitting a brief thereon to half 
the bar — ^if he had the means of doing so ; and 
the confidence of the fellow seemed to indicate 
that he was in feather. 

" That vagabondising Perry, too ! That he 
should have preserved that damning evidence 
through the ups and downs of his strolling life." 

Had Daw suspected the existence of that 
paper, he might, no doubt, have regained it at 
the price of a box ticket ? How could he have 
been ass enough not to have had his draft back 
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again! What a waming it wonld be for the 
fatare. Most experience is bought; bat two 
thoasand pounds was rather a fancy price to 
pay for this legal curiosity. 

And what did all this cogitation amount to ? 
Only this : a conviction that if Mr. Älderwinkle 
was determined to have his aiint's money, and 
the interest thereon^ why he must be accommo- 
dated. 

And Mr. Älderwinkle was so determined. He 
arrived close upon the tune appointed, bringing 
with him a gentleman whose facial expression 
and gladiatorial frame gave assurance '' that his 
money was to be heard of at a moment's notice. 
He led, in a'strap highly omamented with brass 
ferales, a bull-dog, whose head looked like a bad 
photograph of its master. And indeed this was 
not the only resemblance between them. Both 
were equally gentle and inoffensiye if ** stroked 
and made much of/' like Caliban, but, stimulated 
into aggressive action from any canse, — ^why, to 
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use Mr. Alderwinkle's commendatorj expression, 
" they never knew when they had enough, they 
were sach gluttons for punishment." 

Mr. Alderwinkle made a great parade of bis 
friend — or rather friends — ^when he entered Mr. 
DaVs qniety fasty office, and more than one of the 
Clerks drew bis feet instinctively to the top bar of 
bis high stool ; wbilst Mr. Grimston, wbo was in 
possession of the long ruler, refused to resign it 
to the " common law/' wbo was waiting to use it. 
The "Pigeon" and bis dog, bowever, were on 
tbeir best behavioor ; — the human brüte sitting 
quietly examining the ceiling, the tin boxes, and 
other inanimate objects; the canine specimen 
lying crouched under bis master's chair, having 
been directed to take up that position by a tap 
on bis nose from a short stick, the knob of which 
the " Pigeon " kept gnawing, as though he had 
been rather backward in cutting bis teethw 

Mr. Daw quite understood this display of 
pbysical force, and was by no means offended by 
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iL He had resolved io change ins taciics, and 
to meet his old friend Dick with a smiling face. 

" Prettj pnnctnal I How are yoa ? " he said, 
holding oat his hand, which the Conunissioner 
took and shook in the most firiendly manner. 

Such men as these, iwhen thej meet each other, 
are above remembering small indignities and in- 
jnrions opinions. So Mr. Alderwinkle assnred 
Mr. Daw that he was '' tollollish," and ihen 
inqnired " How*s yonrself ? " 

Mr. Daw satisfied his old acqoaintance on this 
particnlar, and then snggested bosiness. 

" With all my heart," said Alderwinkle, 
cheerily. " I've bronght the paper.'* 

** T-es." Daw drawled ont the word as thongh 
considering what he shonld say next. " And of 
course you know that .1 saw Perry, and satisfied 
myself that what yon had told me was correct as 
to the draft being mine." 

" Yes," replied Alderwinkle, smiling. " He 
told me all abont yonr visit, and how liberal yon 
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hadbeen, .and all that. Quite fair» old fellow ! 
I should have done the same ; bat now that you 
know that cock won't fight, yoa'd better treat 
with me, I fancy." 

" Just my wish — my intention/' said Daw. *' I 
have been trying to refresh my memory as to 
that transaction. There was certainly some In- 
tention on your aunt's part at first to carry out 
the conditions of that draft, but hearing some- 
thing to your disadvantage and to poor Carry's — 
by the bye, have you had that tablet put over 
her ? " 

" AU right, Isaac." 

" Only her Initials ? " 

*' Only * C. D./ and them in High Church as 
nobody can read." 

" Oh — ^where was I ? Oh, yes, your aunt's 
first Intention, which she changed for the reasons 
which I have mentioned to you." 

'* Having previously mentioned them to her, 
l've no doubt," said Alderwinkle. " Now, look 
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here, old firiend, yon can make out jovr defimee 
when the case comes an f or truL It's no nse 
beaüng about the bash with me, and yon oog^t 
to know thaL I dare saj, nnder ordiiiaiy ciraim- 
stances, I shonld hsLYe a difficnlty in making jon 
Shell ont, bnt heie I can prove — just jot down 
what I can piore — that yon used joor profes» 
sional position to indnce a weak old woman to 
disinherit her only two blood relations, and make 
yon the receiver of her money." 

" Yon can't prove that." 

" Neyer mind ; I shall swear it, and the draft 
is Goiroboiatiye eyidence. I am lawyer enongh 
to know that»" said Alderwinkle. 

*' Allowing what yon say to be tme, one half 
of the money is mine, in right of yonr sister." 

*' Well, we'U allow that if yon like to come for- 
ward and prove it pubUcly: I shan*t allow it 
withont. ' Caroline Daw» wife of Isaac Daw, 
Esq./ goes on the slab, and my story of that 
happy nnion goes before all the respectable 
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lawyers I shaU consnlt^ and all the leading 
counsel whose opinions I shall take." 

" You're too hard, by Jove ! '* cried Daw 
(though he did not say " Jove ") ; " and I won't 
be plundered« Dick, so shamefully." 

" My dear old fellow, you know what's best 
for yourself. You know if the highly respectable 
family that's waiting to unite itself with you in 
holy wedlock woold like to hear all about that." 

"I teil you what, Dick," said Daw, utterly 
surprised at the Commissioner's knowledge of 
his affairs — " I teil you what, I begin to think 
you are a deuced bad fellow ! I idways gave you 
credit for a good heart." 

** But not for a hundred pounds, Ikey, though 
that money would have saved me from the hulks. 
Do you think I have forgotten that, old fellow — 
and that now I've got you down I won't keep you 
there until you pay me to let you get up ? " 

Daw now saw that the case was desperate, and 
so he said-— 
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"You ask for two thoosand poimds, or neuiy ; 
m giye Jon one, or Hl allow joa an aniuiity of 
lOOL a year.** 

''Thank jon for notfaing,** said the Com- 
miasioner. "111 haye what my annt gaye yoa, 
and interesi — not a penny more nor a penny 
less, Mr. Daw." 

''Well, ni make the animily 150L; that irill 
be better for yoa than the money." 

'' Oh dear no, my old firiend," replied 
Älderwinkle ; ** I'ye been so pinched lately, 
IsaaCy that IVe iBamed the yalae of money — 
especially money in a Inmp. It makes yon so 
respectable, that I do believe enough of it tomed 
into soap wovld wash a blackamoor white. It 
keeps a roof over yoor head, seedy clothes off 
yomr back, and lets you sleep without starüng up 
when the milk knocks in the moming," said the 
Commissioner, pleasantly. 

''Well, I'ye some pressing engagements, and 
must go. Gome again in a week, and FU 
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have thought ihe matter over/' said Daw, 
rising. 

" You've done that already — ever since you 
saw me the day before yesterday; youVe not 
thought of much eise, I'll be bound. Now, one 
word's as good as a ihousand. Unless you give 
me a cheque for the amount — ^no, not a cheque 
— ^bank of England notes — by twelve to-morrow, 
I take my course, lose or win." 

" You will ? " 

"Iwill!" 

Mr. Daw swore a great round oath, and looked 
as though the '* Pigeon" would have to be aroused 
from the peaceful slumber into which he had 
fallen. After a time Daw growled rather than 
Said, " I can't raise the money by to-morrow." 

" Well, say a thousand and the writings of the 
house you bought last week in Bedford Square/' 

"How did you know that!" asked Daw, 
thoroughly surprised. 

^'Ain't such job-lots as that in my line, old 
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firiend ? '' replied Alderwinkle, cooUj. ** How do 
yoa know bat I had that to seil on commission ? 
It was a great bargain — a dead bargain, in tauet" 
Mr. Daw fdt that the man with whom he had 
had so many transactions, good and bad, had 
become — ^he knew not how — again so connected 
with bis affiaiTS that it was dangerons to drive 
him to extremities. He was a sort of bamacle 
that would not be scrabbed o£^ and therefore, 
after a few minntes' absence in the outer office — 
which he had appeared to employ in the inspec- 
tion of the *' Pigeon ^' at roost — ^he assnred the 
Gommissioner that bis requirements shonid be 
complied with as far as possible» and that the 
money shonid be paid, 10002. on the next day, 
and the balance in the conrse of a week. He 
even shook hands with bis late brother-in-law, 
and saw him to the outer door, chatting cheerily» 
and complimenting the Black Gonntry hero on 
bis recent success and the extreme beanty of his 
canine favourite. Not a clerk suspected that 
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his principal had just had the worst of a very 
bad bargain. 

When alone, Mr. Daw was mach puzzled to 
discover how bis projected union witb Miss 
Busbton bad become known to Mr. Alderwinkle. 
Tbat be bad porcbased a ready-furnisbed bouse» 
under very favourable circumstances, migbt bave 
come witbin tbe knowledge of tbe Commissioner» 
seeing tbat tbe vendor was a person wbo bad 
fugitive notions in respect to bis creditors, and 
bad tberefore resorted to ratber equivocal means 
for disposing of bis property. He bad been a 
man mucb trusted on tbe turf, but luck bad been 
against bim, and so be bad " put on tbe pot '* 
and prepared for tbe worst. Mr. Alderwinkle 
migbt, tberefore, bave been consulted ; bat bow 
be bad come to know anytbing of Miss Busbton 
was indeed a mystery. 

We bave no desire tbat it sbould remain one. 

We bave said tbat tbe ready money of Julians 
dowry was to be tbe gift of an uncle, and as tbat 
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gentleman was out of Englaud, rambling about the 
Continent, it was not until the marriage-day had 
been all but fixed that he could be informed of 
bis niece's engagement. 

Although Uncle Peter exerciscd almost abso- 
lute control over the actions of his brother, 
and had compelled him to abandon all com- 
mercial enterprise» he had left him the sola 
management of bis household, rarely offering 
even advice on any subject in which bis niece 
was interested. The preliminaries of the match 
had, therefore, been allowed to proceed without 
waiting for any communication with Uncle Peter; 
but now that bis generosity was to be taxed, it 
became necessary to inform him of all that had 
taken place. 

Mr. Bushton had therefore written to bis 
brother, who had announced bis retum to Paris, 
and was placed in a State of considerable em- 
barrassment on receiving a reply inscribed within 
— " Strictly private and confidential.^ 
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The address was not in Peter Bushton's hand- 

writing, and this precaution, as tbe letter ex- 

plained, had been taken, that Julia should not 
know that her uncle had written this particular 

letter, which was ambiguity itself. Mr. Bushton, 

however, clearly understood the first line, which 

was underscored — "By no means let this marriage 

take place tili I come ; " and then followed three 

or four mystified passages that must evidently 

wait a verbal explanation from the writer. 

What was to be done ? Julia was continually 
talking about her approaching marriage, writing 
out lists of bridesmaids, and devising bridal 
dresses. The whole series of Murray^s hand- 
books was purchased, and routea planned all 
over the Continent. What could papa say to 
her? 

Then Mr. Rushton knew that Mr. Daw was 
making preparations on his part, and had pur- 
chased a house, and furnished it (he said), had 
talked of ordering a brougham, and only hesi- 

VOL. III. R 
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tated doing so, nntil he had decided whether 
jobbing one would not be more jadicions. Be- 
sides, fhe long vacation was approaching — the 
time when Cnpid usually works off bis legal 
Yotaries — and Mr. Daw bad given Julia a pocket 
diary, witb tbose balcyon days marked wiih a 
line of red ink. 

Wbat could be say to bim ? Wby tbe jeuce 
didn't Peter write plainly, or come at once? 
Mr. Bosbton feit again as if be were on tbe 
verge of bankruptey, bat witb creditors more 
exacting tban tbose be bad trembled to face in 
bis commercial difficulties. 

We must leave bim in bis quandary for tbe 
present. 

Mr. Alderwinkle, wbenever be was, as be said» 
in featber, bad a bouse of call in a street near 
Bond Street, and to tbis bostelry bis letters from 
private friends were addressed and allowed to 
remain nntil " called for." Being at present in 
fair plumage — ^he bad made a lucky bet on a 
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horse race — ^and being in expectation of a long- 
deferred moulting, he looked in at the Blue 
Po8ts> and found some half dozen letters await- 
ing him. They appeared to be of little interest 
nntil he came to one written on foreign note 
paper, and bearing the Paris post mark. This 
communication he read with great attention. 
Having hastily eaten a chop which he had 
ordered before opening the letters, he paid his 
reckoning, and hastened to the Telegraph Office 
in Begent Circus. How miich to Dover ? and 
receiying a reply, he wrote a few words and then 
took his departure. 

On the foUowing aftemoon he was seen to 
enter a quiet public-house in the neighbourhood 
of May Fair. A gentleman was there, waiting 
his arrival, who received him with a con- 
strained familiarity to which the Gommissioner 
appeared to be accustomed, as he did not sit 
down until requested to do so. 

'' Dear me, sir/' said Mr. Alderwinkle^ '^ excuse 

B 2 
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what I am going io say; bnt how remarkable 
well yoa are looHng." 

" I am well, I am glad to say, Richard ; and 
always am oat of this infernal cUmate. I dare 
say yoa wonder what has bronght me back to 
it, and why I have sent to yon." 

" Well, sir, I mnst own yonr letter took the 
wind out of me a little/' said the Commissioner, 
" becanse " 

'^I told yoa that it wonld not be advisable 
that we shonld ever meet again.'* 

" I believe them were the words, sir." 

'' Bat we are the creatares of circamstahces ; 
and so — ^we are bronght together once more. 
Have yoa seen that fellow Daw lately ? " 

" O yes, sir, very lately — ^indeed, this morn- 
ing/' Said the Commissioner. 

" Then yoa are still friends ? '* 

*' Friends, sir ? There's not a man as walks 
on two legs that I despise as I do that fellow/' 
replied Älderwinkle, earnestly. 
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" And yet you meet ? ^' 

"Because Tve got him at last, sir; I've found 
out that he cheated me and poor Carry out 
of a thousand pounds some years ago. IVe 
only just got to know it — only just got proofs, 
sir ; and I'll make him disgorge every shUling." 
And Mr. Alder winkle, rising with his subject, 
dashed his hand down on the table with tre- 
mendous emphasis. 

" Well, well ; keep cool, Bichard. I had no 
idea the fellow was so bad as that ; I knew — of 
course, I knew — what a mean, unmanly creature 
he was ; — but you acted for the best." 

" Im glad you think so, sir. I did it for the 
best, though I had better have poisoned her, I 
fancy," said Alderwinkle, with more emotion 
than he had ever shown before. 

'*It is Strange,^' said the gentleman, after a 
pause — "it is stränge how we seem to live in 
circlesy and that we never quite get away from 
old associations." 
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" I don't quite twi — catch your meaning, 
Bir." 

^'WhjTy here are we closeted together again, 
Rete is this fellow, Daw, brought into immediate 
connection with my family." 

" Indeed, sir ! " 

" Yes ; he has been introduced to my brother ; 
and, what is worse, has proposed to marry a fool 
of a niece I have — and who, I believe, would 
have married a blackamoor." 

" Well, you DO surprise me, sir ! " said Älder- 

winkle. 

*' Fool as she is, she is my niece ; and, know« 

ing what vre know of that fellow, a marriage with 

him is impossible." 

" I should think so ! '* exclaimed the Com- 
missioner. 

" The difficuliy is to stop it ? " 

" Why so, sir ? Break off the match — ^forbid 
him the house," said Alderwinkle. 

" You don't know my niece, Bichard ; — she 
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would storm the house down. She has been 
fishing for a husband since she was sixteen, 
and never fairly hooked any one until now. 
Besides-- — " 

He paused, and Mr. Älderwinkle kept a re- 
spectfol silence. 

" Besides, I could not justify my objection to 
this fellow without damaging my own reputation 
— without appearing to my niece what I do not 
care she should believe me.^^ 

" I understandy sir/' said Älderwinkle. 

'^ Now, I have thought of a plan, and you are 
the man to bring it to bear. I will make it 
worth your while to try the experiment — onless 
your relations with Daw interfere." 

" Oh, sir ; Mr. Daw's not easily offended. He 
knows me, and I know him; and we shan't 
quarrel over my matters unless I like to do so/' 
Said the Commissioner. 

"As it must be the money — he is fond of 
money — he is after, and not Julia, is it not 
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possible to get him to take two thousand pounds 
and break off with tbe poor fool of a girl ? 

" Well, sir," replied Alderwinkle, after scratcb- 
ing bis bead as au aid to reflection, "I tbink 
tbe odds are tbat be would." 

" Tbe more so, if be understood tbat in tbe 
event of bis manying witbout my consent I 
witbbold my gift, and tbat ber fatber bas not a 
tbousand pounds of bis own ? " 

'* Tbat would go a great way, I've no doubt, 
sir. But tbe young lady ? " 

" 0, tbe disappointment will do her no great 
barm. 1*11 take ber away to tbe Continent, and 
promise to buy ber a Count or a Marquis. 
Will you sound the fellow, ßicbard ? " 

" I will, sir ; but not, if you please, until my 
own litüe matter is arranged,'' said Alderwinkle. 

" Of course — I can't expect you to peril your 
own interests for me. Use your own discretion. 
In tbe meantime I will return to Dover, and you 
can write to me at tbe Sbip.*' 
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" Yes, sir; I will lose no time. I shall only 
be a litüe more pressing for a settlement, know- 
ing what's to follow. Shall I write to you in the 
old name, sir ? " 

" Oh, no ; — Mr. Peter Bushton, if you please* 
Mr. Craven died at Naples, you know ; and was 
buried in the Times.** 

Mr. Alderwinkle laughed very heartily, of 
course, at this pleasantry; and, Mr. Bushton 
having departed, the Gommissioner invested part 
of his prospective per-centage in an excellent 
dinner. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Thbee days after Glendon's visit to Flora, 
Mrs. Greystock arrived with all the luggage she 
had taken to Morümer Street, at her brother's, 
Mr. Jowley. The disappointments and tribula- 
tions which had come about them had softened 
his heart, and henceforth Mrs. Greystock was 
to be his housekeeper. Oswald Bamard was 
also staying with him, and the broken man — 
broken in health and fortunes, was a sad spec- 
tacle — ^his nerves shattered by excesses which 
no longer had the power to drive away his 
despondency. 

His mother, Mrs. Bamard, had instantly quitted 
her retirement in the country on hearing of the 
misfortunes, of her darling son, and, forgetful of 
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all that had passed, was once more his unwearied 
nurse and comforter. 

Flora had left Mortimer Street at the same 
time, without confiding to the people of the 
house any* address to which her letters cduld 
be sent, and they formed their own conjectures 
as to the reason for their lodger's somewhat 
mysterious departure. 

Neither had Clendon returned home, nor had 
Jessie, who became alarmed at his absence and 
silence, been able to leam anything of him at the 
place in the City to which her letters to him had 
been addressed. But for Mildred she would 
have been driven to despair, and it needed all 
that true friend's sympathy and clevemess to 
keep the wretched wife from abandoning all 
hope, and imagining the very worst which could 
befall her husband. 

At last there came a letter bearing the Liver- 
pool post-mark. On opening the envelope, 
Mildred found a letter for herseif and another 
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for Jessie. She recognised the handwiiting at 
once as that of Percy, bat there was no signature 
to the letter, neither was she addressed by name. 
It was as foUowB : 



" Ship ' Banger/ at Sea. 

"I have not the courage to address you 
as it has been my happiness to do for so many 
years. I am no longer worthy to have a place 
in your regard. I know how I have fallen — ^none 
can know it better than myself. When this 
reaches you I shall be at sea on my way to another 
land» never again to retum to England. I yield 
to a fate which I cannot resist. The enclosed letter 
will explain more. I have but one request — one 
prayer to make to you — be all that a sister 
could be to poor Jessie — she will need a com- 
forter for a time; but when she leams how 
utterly undeserving I have long been of the least 
part of her love; she may by forming a true 
estimate of my character, live to be happy in her 
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emancipation from such a lord and master as I 
must have become. I have nothing to urge in 
extenuation of myself, except Üiis: I swear 
solemnly that I do not seem to have been a free 
agent in the conduct of my life. I have been 
powerless in the hands of fate, at first weakly 
resisting, and then without the power of re- 
sistance. 

" But one line more. I go unrelieved of my 
feeling of Obligation to you, notwithstanding 
yonr generous sacrifice. No labour, however 
hardj shall be avoided to repay you what I have 
lost." 



He had fied! Leftwife and child! Heartless, 
wicked man ! Mildred had read his former 
letter rightly. She had discovered that his love 
for Jessie had gone, that he made his losses and 
obligations the excuse to himself for avoiding 
her and his domestic duties; and it was from 
that conviction she had destrojed the bond, 
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which she believed was, like a tangible fetter, 
eating away bis heart. 

It would not be the trutb to say that Mildred 
feit no sorrow for her unwortby brother. She 
did grieve bitterly that he should have so fallen 
away from honour and moral dignity. When 
did a true woman love traly and ever become 
entirely indifferent to the fate of the man she 
had taken to her heart ? Neyer ! 

Bat she feit an eqaal^ nay, a greater sorrow for 
Jessie. She conld not acquit herseif of some 
compUcity in what had occurred by the act 
which famished him with the means of rebelling 
against the expressed wishes of bis wife. She 
had tried to condone that act She could not 
fail to think, also, that Jessie's fate might now 
have been her own, had not the marriage which 
proYoked her resentment, and in a degree in- 
duced her to befriend " her brother," saved her 
from becoming bis wife. 

The letter to Jessie was enclosed in its enve- 
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lope, but Mildr^d in her Imagination could read 
the cruel words written within — words to 
wound any woman's heart — ^telling her she was 
DO longer loved by the disloyal traitor who had 
vowed an allegiance which was to end only with 
death. 

We rail at death, we fear death, we moum for 
those who die and go to their rest, not always 
remembering there are sorrows for those who 
linger here that are a hundredfold more painful 
to endure than the pangs of death. 

Would that she had died believing him true — 
believing that the memory of her would \)e an 
endoring solace, and an incentive to the course of 
life which should again unite them — such Mildred 
thought would be Jessie's feeling, as it would 
have been her own had lier girlish love been 
requited. 

When Jessie came, as was now her daily wont, 
no words were required to teil her there was sor- 
row in störe for her. She saw in Mildred's face, 
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wet with tears» that she was to leam some painful 
tidings of Percy. 

" Why don't you speak» Mildred ? You have 
heard from bim, or about bim ; wby donH you 
speak ? " 

" I — ^bave beard from Percy ^* 

" From bim ? tbat's a relief ! TVbat does be 
say ? wbere's bis letter ? " asked Jessie. 

"You must be strong, Jessie» for your own 
sake ; you must be prepared '* 

" For anytbing, so tbat be is not dead — I am 
strong. Give me bis letter — let me read for my- 
self ; you distress me, Mildred. It is not kind- 
ness to keep me in suspense." 

Mildred gave Jessie tbe note addressed to ber. 
Sbe tore open tbe envelope — ^sbe read a few lines 
of tbe written paper» and tben sbe feil prostrate 
beside Mildred's coucb. So deatb-like was ber 
looky so motionless ber limbs, tbat Mildred and 
tbe servants sbe bad summoned, were afraid tbat 
sbe bad been Struck dead. 
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The" doctor was sent for — ^he lived in the 
adjoining house, and was fortonately at Lome — 
and bat for ihat happy circomstance, there would 
have been great danger. As it was» it required 
active means to recover Jessie, and when her 
eonscionsness was restored, her first inqoiiy was 
for her letter. 

What she said, what she prayed, what she 
snfferedy are better, perhaps» left unrecorded 
here. 

There was enongh in ihat crael letter to ac- 
count for all Jessie endnred. There was a miser- 
able apology for bis neglected dnties, and bis 
cowardly abandonment. A whining confession of 
bis disloyal lore» and never-ending regard; a 
ÜBdtbf nl summoning of bis nnworthiness, and one 
sentence which he called a prayer for the forgiTe- 
ness of her whose heart he had so craelly braised, 
if not broken. Another name was also mentioned, 
and it shonld bare blinded bim as he wrote it 
down. 

YOL. m. 8 
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From that time, Mildred and Jessie agreed to 
live togeiher, as almost the only pleasant recol- 
lections of the past which either retained were 
associated witb the dear Old Place at Hartsden. 

Mildred seemed destined to be the depository 
of secretB affecting Clendon, and which in the 
right course of things shonld have been confided 
to bis wife. Happily for Jessie, it was not so, as 
she was thereby spared mach mortifying sorrow. 

For many months Miss Pragmore had been 
Bickeuing. As she had nerer known iUness 
during her long life, except the most trifling ail« 
ments, she allowed herseif to become seriously 
indisposed befere she would seek medical advice. 
She had waited too long, and an insidions disease 
had taken permanent hold upon her once iron 
Constitution. 

** Fain and dolour 
By day and night do at her conch-head sit" 

And pain and dolour had effected the benefi- 
cent purpose for which tbey seem to have been 
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permitted in the great scheine of creation, and 
had softened the hard woman''s heart, making 
her feel a sympathy for the sorrows of others. 
Gharity she had never practised ; bat now she 
needed it for herseif; and therefore wrote to Mil- 
dred, asking her and Jessie to forgive all the 
unkindness she had done them. It was an odd 
letter, assuming it to come from a penitent, as 
she sought to justify part of her condact in what 
she called the Glendon inquiry. 

'* You must acknowledge, dear, that I did not 
malign Mr. Glendon or Mrs. Barnard, as she left 
her home the day before the ship sailed from 
Liverpool, so Mr. Daw teils me, and he has been 
employed by some one to examine the list of 
passengers. No such names as Glendon or Bar- 
nard, as you may suppose, but there are a man 
and wife — ^the name I forget — who Mr. Daw 
thinks must be the fugitives." 

The sting of that shaft was the sharpest that 
ever came from the Pragmore bow. Mildred had 

8 2 
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no occasion to show Jessie the letter, and she 
did not, but kept this confinnatory proof of 
CIendon*s guilt locked in her own bosom. 

Miss Pragmore was forgiven, and being thus 
shrived, dies out from our story. 

What pain and dolour had done in one in- 
stance, they also effected in another, and Mildred 
had for some time been in constant communica- 
tion with her mother, from whom she had parted 
so angrily. 

She now received the information that the 
prosperous settler, John Knight, and his wife, 
having realised more than a moderate fortune, 
yeamed for the land of their birth, and had made 
preparations for leaving the colony in which they 
had lived so long, as soon as the needful arrange- 
ments could be completed. 

There had been a time when this announce* 
ment, involving the necessity for acknowledging 
Mr. John Knight, would have been anything but 
acceptable to Mildred Deering, but since then 
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she Lad known what it was to "inhabit this bleak 
World alone " almost, and her girlish pride and 
her just Indignation, perhaps, gave way before the 
natural Claims of her mother, and the pleasant 
hope that they should indeed loVe each other as 
dearly as they ought to do. The mother had 
never ceased to urge in her self-defence the 
unjust — ^unintentionaly so she allowed — ^treatment 
of Mr. Deering, until Mildred was compelled to 
admit there was truth in her pleading, and from 
that time no unkind word was ever written by 
the acquitted woman. 



A month and a day had passed since the good 
ßhip " Eanger" left the port of Liverpool, when 
the newspapers gave intelligence of dreadfol gales 
at sea. Then foUowed, day after day, narratives 
of shipwrecks about the coasts at home, and 
painful forebodings of the loss of other good 
ships within ränge of the tempest. 

Jessie could not read aloud to Mildred, as she 
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was accustomed to do, these mdancholy tidings, 
these painfiil anticipations of more to come, as 
there was a ship at sea which had oa board her 
Percy — ^her hnsband still, and still loved with an 
injored woman's weakness. 

There was an end at last to these distressing 
acconntSy and the two friends believed that they 
had no longer cause for anziety. Bat like the 
lall which oftentimes precedes a tempesi^ this 
cessation in the nairative of disasters only lasted 
for a time. More news came of goodly ships 
foundeiing in the gale, and of others diiven on 
rocks and shoals, some qaite lost with their 
freight of precioas lives ; others more fortanate, 
yielding only their rieh cargoes to the greedy 
sea. 

At last saspense — ^almost as terrible as the 
certainfy — ^was at an end : " Totaii Loss of the 
'Banger' at Sea. Letter from a Suryitor." 

That sadden change of feeling» that stränge 
calm wfaieh comes at times» as thoagh the sense 
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of sufifering had been stunned with the consumma- 
tion of the anticipation of great evil, possessed 
both Mildred and Jessie. 

After a time, Mildred read aloud what we shall 
transcribe, whilst Jessie listened with tearless, 
staring eyes, her bosom heaving painfully, as 
with successive sighs. 

'^ We had been at sea nearly a fortnight, but 
owing to contrary winds, had only made the Bay 
of Biscay, having lost way, as I understood, by 
getting into the Gulph Stream in a gale on the 
20th. . 

" On the night of Monday, the 22nd, the moon 
rose, surrounded by misty clouds, which broke at 
intervals and made the sea look like a sheet of 
silver. Towards midnight, large masses of black 
clouds gathered to windward, and a dark shadow, 
as it were, came steadily over the waves, and was 
recognised by the seamen as an approaching 
breeze. Orders were instantly given to shorten 
sails, but so strong a wind sprung up, accom- 
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panied by nin, fhimder, and lightaing, thai this 
manoeaTTe was effecied wifh great difficultj. 

''After a time it was eTident to such of os 
landsmen who kept the deck that the officers and 
the crew were apprehensiye of danger, and we 
leamed that a heavy sea had stmck the radder 
and nnshipped it. 

** The gale increased so mach that it seemed 
impossible to repair the damage ; the huge waves 
dashing oyer the poop, and heaving the vessel 
abont with fearfol yiolence. The brave fellows 
did their best at risk of life and limb» more 
than one having to be hanled on deck disabied by 
bmises and fractares. It was clear, after a time, 
that the attempt to ship the radder most be 
abandoned, and that we were entirely at the 
merey of the winds and waves. The roUing of 
the ship was terrible, as every moment she seemed 
likely to capsize, or to be boried in the watery 
galph opening on every side. 

'' Jnst at dajbreak the man on watch exclaimed. 
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**Breakers!" which he had scarce pronounced 
when the ill-fated ship strack. It is not possible 
for me to describe the consternation which ensued. 
All vfho had been below in bed rushed to the 
deck in dismay ! They saw only the great waves 
dashing over the ship, the black clouds aboye, 
and the flashing lightning. Men and women 
clung to each other as though their only hope of 
life rested on human sympathy. The roar of the 
wind, the great noise of the waves, and the awful 
Yoice of the thunder were almost stupifying. In 
less than an hour the ship bilged and fiUed with 
water up to the lower hatchways. The captain, 
with consummate coolness, ordered part of the 
crew to get on deck the bread and other provisions 
that were liable to be damaged by water, and to 
Cover them from the rain which continued to fall 
in torrents. It was some comfort to see that he 
had not lost the hope of rescue. 

"As the ship had taken a heel in fiUing, I 
thought every moment she must capsize; lout the 
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captain ordered the main and mizen masts and 
fore-top mast to be cut away, to ease her. The 
boats, with ihe exception of the quarter boats, 
were hoisted out, and two men placed in each, 
with Orders to keep under the lee of the ship in 
case she should part by the violence of the gale. 

'^ The passengers and people were now all 
assembled on the quarter-deck, that part being 
highest out of the water, and sheltered by the 
quarter boards. How long we remained there 
waiting our fate, I cannot calculate. It seemed 
hours. The ship now began striking very hard, 
and it was certain that she must soon break up. 
Myself and all the women were ordered into one 
boat, which we gained with much difficulty. 

'* Others of the passengers and crew made for 
the other boats. One was instantly capsized, and 
such was the violence of the waves that every 
soul perished. No better fortune seemed to await 
the boat lowered on the weather side, judging 
from the cry of despair which went up £rom the 
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group upon the quarter-deck. Foor souls ! they 
must have all found a grave in those raging waters. 

"My attention was now directed to my own 
safety and that of those committed to my charge. 
The last I saw of the ship was, a lady and gentle- 
man — ^man and wife, I believe, though I do not 
know their names — who stood with their arms 
aroond each other, clinging to the stump of the 
mizen mast, and so they remained until the ship 
went down." 

The letter then went on to describe the suffer- 
ings of those in the boat until they were picked 
up by a homewardobound ship, and landed 
again at Idverpool. The letter was signed, 
"A Survivor" and dated from "The Rectory, 



-m." 



Neither spoke for some time» when Mildred 
had finished reading. At last Jessie said, scarcely 
speaking above her breath, — 

*^ If that survivor shoold be Percy ? " 

" No/' replied MUdred, pointing to the address 
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attached to the letter, '* He sajs he is at home, 
and writes from * The Bectoij.' " 

Another silence, and then Mildred laid her hand 
on Jessie's head, which was bowed down npon 
her knees and chisped with her hands. It was like 
hoping against hope, she knew, hnt she said, — 

'' Ton mnst not despair, my child. Two of the 
boats seem to hare left the ship. One has been 
saved — whj not the other? He might have been 
in lt. 

Jessie made no response bat rocked herseif to 
and fro, as women are wont to do when in nn» 
ntterable grief. 

Did Mildred share in the hope she stcove to 
impart? No. **A lady and gentleman, — ^man 
and wife, I believe, ihongh I do not know their 
names, — who stood wiih their arms aroond each 
other, clinging to the stnmp of the mizen mast, 
and so they remained nntil the ship went down." 
Mildred fonnd names for them« althoogh she 
never mentioned them to Jessie. 
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Time, the great healer of sorrow, did his 
gracious work with the deserted wife, and 
Mildred also» who would have Lad less need 
of consolation had her health heen more satis- 
factory. As it was, there were indications at 
times of increasing debility, although with les- 
sening pain, that gave her friend and her 
doctor great anxiety. But the brave girl tried 
to disabuse them of their fears, although she 
was herseif conscious of their truth, and be- 
lieved that the realization was not far distant. 
She had no fear: as who should fear to be at 
rest? 



Time passed on. One day a hack cab drove 
up to Mildred*s door, and a hale hearty-looking 
man got out and was followed by a portly woman 
of some sixty years of age. A green parrot in a 
cage occupied the roof of the cab, and when this 
had been handed down and the driver paid — 
paid so well that he touched his hat twice and 
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grinned with pleasure — two loud knocks were 
given at the door. 

Jessie Lad been standiDg at the window and 
saw the arrival of these visitors. She had de- 
scribed them rather humoronsly to Mildred 
lying on her couch, little thinking that she was 
laughing at the late Mrs. Deering and her 
second husband, Mr. John Knight, who had 
arrived the day before in dear old England. 

The meeting between mother and daughter 
was all that could be desired, and when a reason- 
able time had been expended in kissing, and 
crying, .and embracing, Mrs. Knight allowed 
herseif to look round for her husband. He had 
remained standing, although Jessie had invited 
him to sit down ; making stränge grimaces, the 
consequence of bis nervousness; and blowing 
bis nose, which evidently did not require at- 
tention ; looking at bis watch as though he 
were timing bis wife in her maternal demon- 
strations; and at last Clearing bis throat as 
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thongh abont to make an oration or sing a 
song. 

" Here, John, come and be introduced to my 
dear daugbter/' said Mrs. Knight; '^ and Mildred, 
this is my dear old hnsband/' — as though he conld 
possibly have belonged to anybody eise. 

Mildred shook him heartily by the band and 
would then have bad her own released. Bat as 
Mr. Knight bad nothing to say for himself, be 
continued to give expression to his feelings by a 
continnance of this friendly pantomime. 

" Have you quite forgotten me ? " asked Jessie, 
addressing Mrs. Knight. 

"Why, as I live, it's Miss Jessie Dalton, or 
rather I sbould say — " she stopped sbort and 
then added, " I must give you a kiss." Having 
suited the action to the word, she said, "John, 
this is the young lady of whom we have talked 
so often, you know." 

And Mr. Knight replied '* yes ! indeed ! and 
proud to make your acquaintance." 
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However Mr. Kaight might excel as a car* 
penter and builder, he was certainly not great 
as a conversationalist» indeed he was rather a 
drag upon oihers^ and wonid, as he said after- 
wards, have given a five pun* note to have been 
allowed to have waited on the door*step until this 
interesting meeting had been over. 

The green parrot allowed him to make a slight 
diversion, as it had been left in the hall, and 
Mr. Knight would insist on going for it himself, 
alleging as a reason that the bird ''might be 
scared or made angry, and then he*d swear like a 
Christian." 

Müdred, of course, invited her mother and her 
mother*s husband to dinner and to make her 
house their home. Mrs. Knight accepted both 
invitations instantly, being too glad to be with 
her daughter once again, and knowing that there 
was now no estrangement between them. But 
Mr. Knight had business in the City ; he had 
all sorts of things to look after, and pleaded so 
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eamestly to be permitted to do so, that he was 
allowed to depart, promising to come back the 
next day and make himself at home — or try to 
do so. 

We wish it were within the compass of our 
story to linger over the pleasant hours which 
succeeded, and to impart to our readers some of 
the happiness which mother and danghter feit at 
their reunion, and in which Jessie shared. Foor 
child ! it was .not often that her heart feit so 
lighty or that so true a smile played about her 
sady thin Ups. 

The timepiece gave waming that Mildred had 
long exceeded her usual honr for retiring to rest, 
and her mother broke up the happy party by 
insisting on conducting her to her bed-chamber. 

"I was not a bad nurse in the old time, I 
am sure, Milly^ was I? and I must beg of 
your maid to let me depose her for to-night at 
least." 

Sergison thought she might assist at the night 
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toilette, and with that concession Mrs. Knight 
was content. 

^'And now, good night, mama;'* what music 
for both was in those words. " You will have to 
breakfast without me in the znoming, as I am a 
sad lie-a-bed. Jessie will do the honours ! " 

" Yes, love," said Mrs. Knight, as though she 
had something on her mind. " Yes ; that will be 
a good time to see you alone — ^before you rise ; 
I shall come up soon after breakfast, as I have 
much to say to you — ^much that will surprise you, 
and which poor Jessie must not hear. Good 
night, love ! good night !'* 

Will those hungry lips never have enough of 
kissing ? 

Mildred thought a few xnoments of what her 
mother had said, but she was fairly tired out, and 
feil asleep. 

Mrs. Knight was an early riser— which could 
not be said for Mildred's household — ^and she 
had risen, busying herseif in unpacking a large 
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box which Mr. Enight had sent on the night 

« 

before. It was the box she had used ou the 
Yoyage, and the contents were rather multifarious. 
One object had been carefully protected from 
injury, being wrapped in cloths, which, unfolded, 
discovered a neat oaken case, from which Mrs. 
Knight took a miniature of Mildred. It had 
been sent to her as a token of their reconciliation» 
and had, from the time of its receipt, occupied a 
place on Mrs. Knight*s dressing-table. 

After regarding the painting for some minutes, 
she Said, half aloud : 

" How could he have left his child ! '* and then, 
kissing the miniature, she placed it on her table. 

Whatever train of thought had been awakened, 
it occupied her completely and until it was time 
to dress for breakfast. 

On going to the breakfast-room she found 
Jessie ready to receive her; and so, kissing the 
pale face which had once been so ruddy, she said : 

''Good moming, Jessie. I may call you 

T 2 
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Jessie, may I not ? as I hope we are going to live 
OTer again Bome of the happy days we knew at 
Hartsden." 

Poor Jessie coald only smile and nod assent. 
Those happy days conld never come again to her, 
and Mrs. Knight saw that she had made a blunder. 

" Dear me ! " she said, " how different is all 
this to the life I haye been living for so many 
years. I am afraid I have forgotten my English 
good manners, but you must excose the colonist, 
if I do 80." 

Bat the breakfast passed pleasantly and de- 
corously, and^ soon after, Mildred was ready to 
receive her mother. 

Mildred was propped np with large piUows in 
her bedy and there had been a hectic flash on her 
cheeks which her mother*s presence tended to 
dispel. 

There was more kissing, of course; those 
women! and then, after a few words, Mildred 
Said: 
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" And now, mama, what am I to hear ? " 

" About as stränge a story as ever you read in 
tale or history,'* replied Mrs. Kiiight. "How 
shall I begin ? Well, I shall talk a good deal 
like a story book, as I have thought over what I 
have to say again and again on our long yoyage 
home." 

" Well," Said Mildred, srailing. " Once on a 
time." 

" Yes ; about a month before we left tlie 
colony, John had disposed of his business and 
the house also, and we had taken lodgings just 
outside Sydney. I was sitting at the parlour- 
window thinking how many miles of sea were 
between me and my darling ; and, naturally, my 
thoughts had gone back to Hartsden, and much 
that had happened there. After a time I noticed 
Walking baekward and forward on the opposite 
side of the way, a man in very shabby clothes, 
and who seemed to be in deep thought, possibly 
speculating how he should get a dinner. We 
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have many such out there — ^poor fellows ! — who 
haye believed ihat they had but to come to 
Australia to find tbe fortune they could not make 
at home." 

•'Poor fellows!'' 

''Yes, dear, there are many so deceived; and 
this man, I thought, was one. He had the 
appearance, in spite of his shabbiness, of a 
gentleman, or, at least, was evidently not used to 
eam his bread by the labour of his hands. The 
road was narrow enough to let me see his 
featnres, and the more I looked at him the more 
I fancied that I had seen him somewhere before. 
If I had not been thinking of Hartsden, possibly 
I might not have brought him to my recollectioDy 
but at last " 

" Percy Clendon ? " asked Mildred, eamesüy. 

" No other. But you are excited." 

'^ No ; I am, of course, surprised/' said MU- 
dred, breathing quickly. " Pray go on." 

** So satisfied did I become that I was right in 
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zny coDJecture, that I opened the ^indow and 
called him by name. He started, as well he 
might; I beckoned him to cross the road, and, 
when he did so^ I saw that he had evidently 
forgotten me. * You don't remember me ? * I 
Said. He shook his h^ad, and then, after re- 
garding me eamestly for a few moments, he 
called me by my old name of Deering. ' Yes/ I 
repUed, *you have guessed rightly — ^though my 
name is now Mrs. Knight.' 

'^^Ah, yes; I remember/ he said. So, to 
make a long story as short as I can, I asked him 
in, and invited him to have some refreshment. 
* Thank you,' he replied, ' I shall be most thank- 
ful for any food, for ^I have not broken my fast 
to-day — scarcely yesterday.' '* 

"Poor Percy! Poor Percy!" said Mildred, 
faintly. 

" You may be sure he had a good meal ; and 
Mr. Knight having come home, I met him in the 
passage, and told him all I had known of Percy 
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Clendon. John made him welcome also, and 
then, in his blnnt waj, aaked him what he was 
doing in the colonj ? 

^ ' Nothingy sir ; nothing hat stanrin^* he ze- 
piied. 'I am here a waif picked i^ at sea, 
brennt here, and tomed adzift.' 

** ' Speak pLiinlj, sir, if yoa ^ease/ said John. 
* Mj missns ' — ^that's John's waj ot speakhig — * has 
told me irtiere she knew yon, and if jon deserve 
helping, I maj help joo.' 

"'III trost to mj deserts,' he replied, ' I am 
afraid I ahall not gire yon mach troable, bat if 
my friendless condition can interest yoa, then 
yoa may serre me.' 

*' He then went on to say that he had left Eng- 
land in the 'Banger/ bonnd for New Zealand» 
that they were caaght in a terrible gale, and the 
ship became a total wreck, sinking at hist. He 
and others got into one of the boats, bat as the 
ship went down the boat capsized, and all were 
lost but himself, who by great providence 
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managed tö reach the empty boat, which had 
righted itself. There he was, without companion, 
without oars or sail, tossing about on the sea, 
expecting every moment to be again upset. He 
lay down in the bottom of the boat, he knew not 
how long. At last the storm abated, and after a 
time the sea became almost as smooth as glass. He 
found in some part of the boat a biscuit and some 
rum — he should have died without them, he said. 
On the second day, when his biscuit was eaten, 
he saw a ship Coming towards him, and was for- 
tunate enough to be seen and taken on board; 
she was a foreign ship bound for the colony. 
The captain treated him kindly, and when they 
reached Sydney, put him ashore with some three 
or four pounds of money. Of nearly all this he 
was cruelly robbed by one of the sailors, who 
pl'etended to befriend him, and he had been wan- 
dering about, now and then trying to get employ- 
ment, but at last disheartened by refusals, he 
was almost in despair I" 
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Mildred conld not restrain her tears, and 
Mrs. Knight would hardly be persuaded to say 
more, but at her daughter's eamest entreaty, 
she went on. 

"John Knight was not the man to leave a fellow 
creature to despair if he could help it, and so he 
begged Mr. Clendon to take a vacant lodging 
next door, and promised to find him employment. 
That was easily done by John, and Mr. Clendon 
got a Clerkes Situation at some thirty Shillings a 
week." 

" Poor fellow ! poor fellow ! his punishment is 
indeed severe ! '* said Mildred. 

" Has he not eamed it, my dear ? " asked Mrs. 
Kjiight. " Do you know all his offending ? " 

" I fear so," replied Mildred. 

" I could not help pressing him — when he had 
been at his work a week or so — ^to teil me why 
he had left England. Without reserve^ yet not 
boastingly» he told me all that had taken place ; 
that he had left his wife and child, having been 
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madly in love with another person ; that he had 
behaved so basely to his best friend, that he conld 
no longer stay in England. I talked the matter 
over with John, and then, with his consent, I 
begged of Mr. Clendon to retum with us to Eng- 
land — as he had spoken two or three times so 
affectionately of his wife, that I was sure his loye 
for her had returned, and at last he confessed it 
had — ^that he had such an angry parting with the 
woman who had fascinated him " 

** Parting ! Did she not go with him ? " asked 
Mildred. 

'^No, but at their last meeting when he was 
almost mad, she treated him with such scom, 
spoke such bitter words — ^words of truth he now 
feit them to be — that he wondered at the hold 
she had had upon him and which had led him to 
the commission of such sin as his cruel deser- 
tion '' 

" He did 1 What happy news ! " said Mildred, 
her eyes sparkling with joy. 
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" I fear not," said Mrs. Knight, sadly.' " He re- 
fused our offer to bring him home. He could not» 
he said, when Jessie had no cause to reproach 
him — when his love had never been disloyal — he 
could not then live dependent upon her, or rather 
upon her father's money. How could he do so 
now, knowing the misery he had caused her?" 

*^That miserable excuse — that miserable pride,*' 
Said Mildred. ^^ Jessie shall write to him, go to 
him, if he will not come to her." 

" Stay," Said Mrs. Knight, " I think there is 
an influence which would bring him home if 
properly used. I judge so from what he has 
,said to me " 

" What is that, mama ? Nothing must be left 
undone, for Jessie's sake, to bring Percy Clendou 
to his home again." 

But before Mrs. Knight answers that question 
we must interpose a short chapter, and introduce 
a new character into our story. 



CHAPTER X. 



It was hardly the truth to promise the intro- 
duction of a new personage. It was a trick of 
the story teller to create an interest for one who 
has been luoving amongst us unseen, doing an 
angel's work, and, like the angels, by the influ- 
ence of pure and holy love. She Stands before 
you with soft blue eyes, her pretty face lighted 
by a smile which parts her rosy Ups, and shows 
her tiny teeth. Her auburn ringlets — scarcely 
auburn yet — feel like softest silk to the genüe 
hand which plays with them. Young as she 
is, she has done angel's work, and when her 
mother's heart had grown so faint with grief that 
it almost ceased to beat, her baby prattle and 
her baby play drove away the sorrow, and made 
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the mourner feel how mach was left to her to 
live for and to love. 

When hope was almost lost, she has brought 
it back by inspiring the belief that even he must 
remember her, and retum again to the home she 
had made a paradise. 

Once and again she has compelled the invalid 
to forget her pain, and forced the sad remem- 
brances which kept two Mends silent to yield to 
the happy present which she created» and the 
hopes of the future she inspired. 

She had pleaded for her mother to the 
beautiful woman whose fascmations had made 
their once happy home so miserable. She had 
been heard when, perhaps, no other's voice 
would have been, by her who had been so 
sorely tried and tempted. The recollection of 
her, when a desperate man forgot all claims 
of duty, of honour, and love, inspired the one 
who had so nearly fallen with an indignant 
eloquence which helped to break the spell 
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which seemed to have destroyed a father's 
reason» 

She had come to a lone man in a boat at sea — 
nothing bat sea around bim, except the frag- 
ments of a wreck — ^no living tbing witbin tbe 
ränge of bis sigbt, not even a sea-bird— tbere, as 
be sat, miserable ahnost to despair — ^tbe terrible 
solitude made by tbe now calm waters almost 
unbearable — ^bungry and tbirsty, and no deliver- 
ance seemingly possible — tbe strong love of life 
almost overcome by tbe dread of furtber suffer- 
ing, and tbe green deep around tbe boat pro- 
mising peace. But as tbe sun went down and tbe 
moon rose» be knew at wbose side bis cbild was 
kneeling, and tbat sbe was praying tbat God 
would " bless dear papa, and forgive us all our 
sins." As be tbougbt of tbis, new bope came to 
bim, and, laying bis bead upon bis knees, be 
prayed also to be forgiven, and tbat be might 
some day see bis cbild again. He feil into a 
Stupor — it could not be called sleep — and so 
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remained nntil the night had passed into early 
morning. When he looked up, and then over the 
sea, he saw a speck on the horizon, and knew it 
was a ship. The strong love of life retomed — 
he stood up in the boat, and spread out his coat 
to catch the wind, wondering if it were an 
approaching or a retreating sail. As the day 
advanced, he thought of her again, and knew she 
was once more praying for him. He sat down 
and closed his eyes, and recalled the words of his 
child's prayers — ^he had taught her one himself 
— and Said Amen when he had ended. He 
looked again at the distant ship, and he could 
See the white sails, and, after a time, the dark 
huU of a ship, and that her course was towards 
him. He knew that he was rescued. 

Again she did her angeVs work when all that 
he had suffered — the scom of the beautiful 
woman^ which dispelled in part the illusions he 
had enconraged, and the near contaet with death, 
had made him a repentant man. His remorse 
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was almost too great to bear, and bis sense of 
shame — it had taken the place of pride — was so 
strongy that he coold not bring himself to trust 
to bis wife's love, and would, perbaps, bave en- 
deavoured to destroy all trace of liis existence, 
but for a little voice ever calling bim by tbe 
dearest name to wbicb a man can answer. 

You bave guessed it was Clendon's cbild. 
Her name was Helen. 

It was tbe little agent we bave just introduced 
tbat Mrs. Knigbt tbougbt migbt be used to over- 
come tbe stubbom pride or tbe pardonable 
sbame wbicb kept Clendon in self-exile, but 
Mildred knew tbat tbe cbild would not be 
allowed to work alone. 

Mrs» Knigbt's story was so curtailed and 
arranged, tbat aU reference to Mrs. Bamard was 
omitted» and tben Jessie was made acquainted 
with tbe Position of ber busband. 

Tbe poor wife's tbankfulness at knowing tbat 
Fercy bad escaped witb life could not bave beem 
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exceeded had she heard that he had been ihe 
most fortunate of men, and it was some time 
before she was calm enough to join the family 
Council, composed of Mildred and Mr. and Mrs. 
Enight, in the drawing-room. 

"What do you advise, my dear?" asked Mrs. 
Knight, who had unlimited confidence in her 
John's wisdom. 

" Well, if it was my case,'* replied John, " I 
should let him stay where he is for a conple of 
years or öo, and' I'll bet a trifle he'll be heartily 
sick of desk work in Australia. He'll not do 
mnch more than earn his salt, and then, per- 
haps, his proud stomach may long for pudding.'' 

" Surely, Mr. Knight," said Jessie, excited to 
surprise, ^^you would not advise me to vemain 
one day longer than necessary in England, now 
that I know where my husband is, and how he 
is placed ? " 

"WeU, I have done so, ma'am, and I don't 
alter my mind in a hurry,^' replied John. 
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'^That is not your counsel. Mildred, I am 
sare. I see it is not. You may posdibly be 
wiser than I am» Mr. Knight, bat X cannot talk 
wisely, think wisely, knowing how wretched he 
must be." 

"I've nothing more to say/' replied John. 
'' I see you have made up your mind, and I 
never contend with any woman when I see that. 
I'd take little Missy with me, though." 

** Of course ! She longs to see her father as 
much as I do ! Don't you, love ?'* 

''Are we going to see papa!" cried Helen» 
clapping her hands ; " 0, dear, dear papa ! " 

Jessie drew her child to her, aüd pressed her 
to her bosom. " You hear, Mr. Knight» Nature 
speaks. We must go. Mildred, you approve ? " 

Mildred bowed her head in assent, and faintly 
murmuring, " Yes, Jessie, it is your duty," sank 
back upon her pillows. 

"Very well, ladies, Perhaps you're right, 

perhaps I'm wrong. I cau make out a specifica- 

V 2 
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tion — I can understand a specification — bat, 
after all ihe experience IVe had wiih Mrs* 
Knighty I can't make out a woman." 

'' Because you are not a woman/' said Jessie, 
smiling. *' And, now you know that I must go 
after this poor husband of minei you will help 
me to make arrangements for doing so ? " 

"That he will," said Mrs. Knight. "He 
shall make inquiries what ships are going, and 
which is the best for you; and, perhaps, John 
may know some one retuming to the colony." 

Mr. Knight resumed his usual place in the 
conversation, and merely said, " Certainly." 

" And ril write at once to a friend of mine in 
Sydney," continued Mrs. Knight, " one whom I 
can trust, and she shall keep her eye on 1fr. 
Clendon, so that if he changes his location, 
Mrs. Clendon may know where to find him on 
her arriyal. 

And so, in one brief hour, the course of 
Jessie's life was changed, and she was to make a 
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long voyage to a new world, possibly never to 
retum again to the old. 

It would occupy nearly three weeks to make 
the needful preparations for the voyage, and to 
wait the sailing of a favourite clipper, whose 
captain was well known to John Knight. 

During this time Mildred's health continued 
to become more unsatisfactory ; and one day, 
when the doctor was about to take bis leave — ^her 
mother being absent — she said : 

" Doctor, I wish to ask you a question ; and I 
beg of you to answer me truly." 

The doctor had heard such questions before 
from patients, and anticipated what Mildred was 
about to say. 

"My malady — ^whatever it may be — I have 
been long satisfied is past eure. Ah, yes, I 
know it is; and I have less. regret than you 
imagine that it should be so. Please teil me, 
dear doctor— truly, if you please — how many 
months may I look for." 
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'' Now really, my dear Miss Deering, I shall 
call your mama/' said the doctory interrupting 
Mildred. 

** No — she must not know of my question and 
your answer. May I live a year. Truth, doctor ! " 

" Weil, I hope you may recover strength '' 

'^I am answered, doctor/' said Mildred, 
quickly. ''Not a word to my mother, if you 
please/' 

There was no change in Mildred's manner or 
conversation, when her mother came into the 
room — she always tried to be cheerful when her 
mother was present — ^neither then, nor on the 
foUowing days. Mrs. Knight was rather sur- 
prised and amused at a question Mildred put to 
her, as they sat together on the erening of the 
fourth day« after the visit of the doctor to which 
we have referred. 

" Is not Mr. Knight very rieh, mama ? " 

" Very rieh ? What an odd question ! " 

" But he is very rieh ? " 
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" Well, he was very prosperous in the colony, 
and — I suppose I may say he is rieh — rieh 
enough for all his desires/' replied Mrs. Knight. 

''That's what I mean/' Müdred paused for 
two or three minutes. ''Mama, I want yoa to 
write a letter in your name, — as from yourself, 

* 

to Mr. Clendon/' 

" Want me to write, dear ? Well/' 

" I will teil you what I wish yoü to say to 
him." 

Mrs. Knight drew a writing-table to the bed- 
side of her daughter, and then deelared herseif 
ready to proeeed. Mildred spoke slowly, and 
Mrs. Knight found little difficulty in writing 
down her words ; not pausing to give utterance 
to the surprise at what she heard, until Mildred 
had dictated — '^ This has been done by my ad- 
vice." 

" By my advice ? " repeated Mrs. Knight. 
" My dear child, that is not true ! " 

*' You make it almost the truth by assenting to 
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what I propose, dear mama ; aud will, I know, 
if you add, and ^from her love for Jessie, as 
some atonement for the mistake Mildred made 
when she dared to bontrovert what yoar wife 
knew to be for your good and her happiness.' " 

''My child, I understand jon" said Mrs. 
Knight. " Go on, dear." 

'* I have finishedy mama. Add what more you 
please/' replied Mildred, closing her eyes as 
though fatigaed by talking. She could haye 
added mach more to the letter, bat the Ups were 
not aUowed to betray the folness of her heart. 

The day of Jessie*s departare had arrived. 
The two friends were together. One, if not botb, 
feit that their parting was to be to the end of 
Time. Jessie was by Mildred's couch — ^in her 
old place, the one which was to know her no 
more. Their words were few, and would lose 
more than half their füll, true meaning were 
they recorded here. 

"This letter," Mildred said, "is from my 
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mother and for Percy. You will not deliver it if 
he frankly accepts your claim to be his helpmate 
every way. Should he — I do not, I cannot believe 
he will — ^hesitate; bat should he again talk of 
his dependence, give him my mother's letter. If 
you retain the letter for twelve months, open it. 
KisB me, Jessie, and forgive me.'* 



CHAPTER XI. AND LAST. 



. Mb. Daw was unsuocessful in his endeaTouis 
to rednce Mr. Alderwinkle's claim ; and at last, 
having paid pxincipal and interest to the füll» 
received back that unlucky draft of Mrs. Susan 
Hobbs' testamentary intentions, which he had 
thought he had so cleverly contravened. 

*' And now," said Mr. Daw, when he had paid 
the money, '^ I presume» Mr. Alderwinkle, I may 
inclade among the other advantages to be ob- 
tained by this — ^this robbery, the entire cessation 
of all acquaintance between us." 

^^I am sure I should be happy to say yes«'* 
replied the Commissioner, smiling, "if our 
bosiness relations would permit it, bat I have a 



commission " 
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" Not with me ! " exclaimed Daw. 

** Strange to say, sir, it is with you ; and if I 
may give an opinion unasked, very mach to your 
advantage." 

*' Well, sir ! " said Daw, tarÜy. 

'*You have a little game in hand," replied 
Alderwinkle> still smiling, ''which I should 
be sorry to spoil if I did not think you 
would — just for old aequaintance sake — get 
the best of it You re thinking of getting 
married." 

" What if I am, sir ? " asked Daw, angrily. 

'* Welly I think I shall stop the interesting 
ceremony/' replied the Gommissioner. "Not 
that I am going to forbid the banns — oh, no, 
you'll have to do that.'' 

"Why the deuce ean't you speak plainly/' 
Said Daw, now seriously interested. 

" I conclude that you, like all sensible men, 
are only marrying for money. Don*t look red, 
because I know you can seil yourself a bargain 
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when it suits your purpose ; and so does my 
principaly Mr. Craven." 

" Mr. Craven ! '' exclaimed Daw. 

" Alias Mr. Peter Bushton, the really benevo- 
lent uncle who is to proyide the three thousand 
pounds — if it pleases him to do so. His twin 
brother, your Julia's papa» is, I am sorry to say, 
a sort of Guy Faux, a man of straw.*' 

But we have no desire to be a party to the 
dirty bargaining, or to listen to the reasoning 
which convinced Mr. Daw that he should gain 
more by giving up his love affair than by lead- 
ing the fair Julia to the altar. We shall content 
ourselves by declaring that in consideration of 
certain moneys paid to Mr. Isaac Daw» that 
money-making man wrote a most business-like 
epistle to Miss Bushton, declaring himself inca- 
pable of keeping his engagement with her, 
although he should always remain her very obe- 
dient servant 

Mr. Peter Bushton was delighted at the 
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success of his scheine, and under a well dis- 
sembled show of anxiety for his niece, proposed 
to take her forthwith to the Contineni, and so by 
change of scene soften the effects of the blow 
which her tender heart had received. 

But Uncle Peter did not know his niece Julia. 
She had reckoned, and, as it tomed out, correcüy, 
that this offer from Mr. Daw would possibly be 
the last she should receive. It was with that 
conviction that she had made their engagement 
so conspicuous. 

" Julia Bushton is of an age to act for herself/^ 
she exclaimedy when her uncle offered his condo- 
lence on what he caUed ''Mr. Daw's perfidy.'* 
" And act she will ! I demand from you, Uncle 
Peter, or from you, papa, the means to bring an 
action against this wretch ! If you refuse to 
help me I will go at him in forma pauperis, 
whatever that means; or I will plead my own 
cause, even if I haVe to wear a wig I " 

Uncle Peter took the Commissioner again into 
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counsel, and as they conld find no great cause or 
impediment why an action shonld not lie against 
Mr. Isaac Daw, and as Miss Julia Bushtoii was 
past being damaged by such a disagreeable 
notoriety, the incensed lady was encouraged to 
take proceedings forthwitb, to Mr. Daw'a con- 
stemation and astonishment At one . time he 
thought, haying got the money, of taldng the 
lady. also, and so put a stop to the action. 
Haying, however, received Information that his 
gentle Julia intended to horsewhip.hini whenever 
she should meet with him, and for that purpose 
carried a jockey-whip under her crinoline> Mr. 
Daw, with pardohable prudence, elected to trust 
to the glorious uncertainty of Law, rather than 
to the implied certainty to be obtained from 
Divinity. 

Miss Biishton was fortunate in her oounsel. 
She had never been so satisfied with her&elf as 
on the day succ^eding the tiial, when she read 
the glowing description of her own wrongs and 
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attractions» and saw that the intelligeut jury had 
awarded her damages, 8000/. 

Mr. Daw was not making money at this time 
so fast as he had caloulated üpön doing. Pos- 
sibly he has been more successful since. 



Whilst the Australian cUpper is ön her voyage, 
let US take a trip to the south of France. 

Between Bayonne and Biarritz there is a small 
ch&teau, in no way remarkable . extemally but 
for its English garden, which is sure to arrest 
the eye of the true Britons passing on to the 
pretty watering-place, scarcely a mile thence. 
There is a neatly kept lawn at the back bonnded 
by a stone balustrade, and beyond are pleasant 
meadows stretching to a spur of the^Pyrenees 
which diyide France £rom Spain. The healthful 
breezes from the Bay of Biscay are often 
sensibly feit there-^and feit with thankfulness 
— by a weak, shattered man, who is at times a 
driyelling idiot, and who needs the help of two 
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ladies as he moves about from one shaded seat 
to another. 

One lady is far advanced in years, bat bowed 
and feeble as she is, she has a giant's strength 
compared to that of the man, who is possibly her 
son. 

The other lady — dressed ahnost to an excess 
of plainness — ^has mach remaining beauty, whicb 
for some pious reason, no doubt, she no longer 
seems to yalue. Night and day— even French 
servants will talk-^she is the untiring nurse of 
the sick man, and also of the f^ed lady whose 
feeble strength is often unequal to her seif- 
imposed share in tending the invalid. 

" Mea culpa I Mea cvlpa ! " seems to be ever 
in the younger lady's thoughts, and her active 
penitence is such as we have noted. 

We know when she left the world, and what 
was the construction put upon her desertion. 

It was the Derby Day of Caractacas' year. 
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The enclosure in front of the grand stand was 
inconveniently crowded. Several persons, look- 
ing like small tradesmen in their Sunday clothes, 
and all more or less horsey, were bawling the 
names of the running horses, offering odds long 
and Short " against everything bar one." They 
made a sad hash of the classical names, and the 
unfortnnate letter ''h'' was heard out of place 
from the majority of these speculators, who 
formed what is generically called '* The Bing." 
They appeared to be investing hundreds of 
thousands upon the Coming race> yet they might 
have been schoolboys repeating the multipli- 
cation table, so uniform were the tones of their 
Yoices, and so free from all trace of excitement 
were their vulgär faces. Not one in twenty 
knew more than the colour of the horse he was 
backingy and would have laughed at any one who 
had asserted that racing had other uses than to 
enable a number of sharp*witted fellows without 
money to live by the plunder of the gentle, and 
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certainly the simple, who had a superfluity of 
" the rowdy," " the ochre," " the ready," or by 
whatever slang designation the sharpers elected 
to call the contributions they levied by their 
ingenuity. 

Conspicuous among the crowd was a gentle- 
man, less noisy, but very busily employed. His 
get up had been carefully considered. The 
cameUia japonica in his button-hole, the blae 
spotted cravat, and diamond horse-shoe pin, the 
massive gold chain crossing one side of his 
white waistcoat, had all evidently been arranged 
with a view to effect. We have called him a 
gentleman — at a distance ; bat like the Jew boys' 
counterfeit coins, a closer inspection soon de- 
tected the impostm*e. No, Mr. Alderwinkle was 
still discoYerable even now that he had attained 
the height of his ambition, and was a trusted man 
in the ring, a member of Tattersall's, and doing 
a large' business in connexion with an old-esta- 
blished book maker — *'on Commission." How 
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long he continued to thrive in his new profession 
we know not, and money which had passed 
through Mr. Daw*s hands really seemed not 
intended to do good. 

The good ship has made her voyage, and 
anchored safely in Sydney harbour. Jessie and 
her little child were welcomed as they stepped on 
shore by a kindly lady, who had been apprised of 
their Coming by letters from Mrs. Enight, and 
who had kept a friendly watch over the errant 
husband. None bat those who haye landed 
Btrangers in a stränge land can know the value 
of that kindly greeting, and none but those 
placed as Jessie was, could take into their very 
hearts the words of womanly encouragement 
which her good friend uttered with the earnest- 
ness of truth, until Jessie grew so brave and 
confident that she willingly consented to go at 
once to her husband. 

Percy had been for some time a constant 
visitor at the house of the good woman — Mrs. 
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Morgan, and was, therefore, not snrprised at 
receiving a more than ordinarily pressing invita- 
tion to iake bis tea ihere on the evening of the 
daj that his wife and child landed in Sydney. 
He had been enconraged to talk mach of them 
of late, and Mrs. Morgan knew that, greatly as 
he had erred, his whole heart was now with them, 
although he despaired of ever seeing them again. 
He knew his sins had found him out, and that 
his punishment was deserved. He sat in Mrs. 
Morgan's room waiting her coming home, as he 
had not had heart enough to stand npon the 
quay when the ship came into port, knowing 
whence she had sailed. Bat his eyes were fixed 
apon her tall masts, and apon the broad ensign 
flying at the stem. 

He either did not hear the door open, or was 
too busy with his thoaghts to heed it. Nor did 
he take his eyes from the distant ship until a 
little voice exclaimed, 

" Papa 1 Papa ! dear, dear papa ! " 
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Percy started to his feet, and then saw the 
up-turned face, the out-stretched arms of his 
Helen. He sank upon his knees, and folded 
the child to his bosom. His name was spoken 
by another voice, the dearest, sweetest in the 
World then to him. The truest arms were about 
his neck — the truest lips kissed his rough, 
bearded face, — every pressure, every kiss as- 
suring him that he was forgiven, and loved 
as he had never hoped to have been loved 
again! 

Mrs. Morgan stood for a while looking at what 
had been, in part, her good work, and then left 
the room — now filled with all the loves and doves 
that had been frightened away £rom a home in 
the old country. 

"When the good woman of Sydney came back 
it was to say, in her sweetest manner, 

*'Now, dears, the tea, and the dampers, and 
what not are already in the drawing-room, and 
you must be wanting them sadly.*' 
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There was no necessity to give Percy Mrs. 
Knight's letter, and so Jessie wrote to Mildred 
by the mail which left for England shorüy after 
her happy reunion with her tniant husband. 

That letter reached Mildred but a few hours 
before she was to depart to the better land she 
now so much desired to gain. It had been 
evident to her mother for some days that she 
only clung to life until she could hear news from 
Jessie. 

" How happy this letter makes me, dear 
mother/' Mildred said, scarcely above a whisper. 
'' Bead it to me again.'' Mrs. Enight did so. 

" They will be happy now, mother, will they 
not ? Happier for what has passed." 

** There is not a doubt of it, my dear." 

Mildred placed her hands together, and there 
came into her face an expression of great thank* 
fulness, as though she believed some error of her 
life had been forgiven, and that she could now 
depart in peace. 
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She continued silent, and almost motionless, 
for Aearly half-an-hour, and then she raised her 
head a little from her pillow, and opened her 
eyes, which had hitherto been closed. Her voice 
was scarcely audible as she said, 

" Mother, who is that boy standing by my bed ? 
He has been crying. Now he looks upon me 
with such a loving face. Äh ! I know him now ! 
It is Percy— dear, dear brother !" 

Her head sank back upon her pillow — ^her voice 
was silent. When it was heard again it seemed 
to ,be answering the angel calling her to her 
rest. 

A few more words of explanation and we have 
done. 

The letter which Jessie had taken with her 
to Australia was to relieve Percy from further 
dependence. Mildred had left him all her for- 
tune, except the legacies to her aged seryants, 
John Coppice and his wife, and her faithful 
attendants Bobert and Sergison. 
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The poor player ? He sought no new engage- 
ment — ^the name of Perryonet was seen no more 
iu the bills of the day. Fossibly a quiet, kindly 
man in a shining hat, moving among the vexy 
poor of eastern London, doing many acts of 
Christian charity in the miserable homes of the 
most miserable, might have been he. If so, 
some of Mr. Daw's money was doing good at 
last. 



THE END. 
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